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Killers  wing  their  way  toward  L.A. 

And  law  enforcement  wants  to  be  ready  for  bee  swarms 


As  if  Los  Angcles-urea  police  and  shenfTs 
deputies  don't  already  have  enough  to  deal  with 
in  the  way  of  crime  and  disorder,  Africanized 
honey  bees  — more  commonly  known  as  "killer 
bees"  for  their  aggressive  and  sometimes  deadly 
behavior  — have  arrived  in  Southern  California, 
and  officials  are  making  sure  that  public  safely 
personnel  know  how  to  deal  with  the  stinging 
insects. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  recently 
began  showing  a videotape  that  instructs  ofTiccrs 
on  how  to  safely  respond  to  calls  about  killer  bee 
swarms  The  tape,  produced  last  year  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff’s  Department,  will  be 
shown  to  officers  at  roll  calls,  said  LAPD 
spokesman  Officer  Vincent  Aguirre, 

The  1 1 ^-minute  presentation  provides 
information  about  the  species  of  bees  that  has 
gained  notoriety  south  of  the  border  for  its  deadly 
swarms,  which  have  resulted  in  several  deaths  m 
Central  and  South  America.  The  bees  are 
descended  from  a swarm  of  African  bees  that 
escaped  from  a laboratory  in  Brazil  in  the  1950s 
and  mated  with  the  common  European  honey  bee. 

While  no  deaths  have  been  reported  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  the  Sheriffs  Department  wanted  to 
ensure  that  officers  can  respond  safely  to  calls 
about  attacks  or  swarm  formations,  said  LASD 
spokesman  Deputy  George  Ducoulomier. 
‘They’re  coming  to  the  United  States,  so  our 
department  took  a proactive  role  and  developed  a 


tape  for  all  of  the  deputies  to  view  so  if  they  come 
across  them,  they'll  know  what  to  do."  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News, 

The  bees  were  first  detected  in  this  country  in 
Texas  in  1990.  and  the  first  "pioneer  swarms" 
were  reported  in  Southern  California  in  October 
1994.  according  to  the  tape,  which  was  wniten. 
directed  and  shot  by  Deputy  Chns  Miller,  a 2 1 - 
year  veteran  who  has  prixJuccd  hundreds  of 
training  videos  for  the  LASD’s  Advanced 
Training  Bureau's  media  resources  unit. 

The  bees  pose  a threat  because  they  arc 
extremely  territorial  and  are  easily  provoked, 
especially  by  swatting  motions  and  the  sounds  of 
lawnmowers  and  other  lawn-cure  equipment. 

They  attack  in  large  numbers  and  can  chase  a 
victim  for  a quarter-mile  or  more.  They  can  sense 
an  intruder  from  100  feet  away. 

There  is  little  that  uniformed  law  enforcement 
officers  can  do  to  respond  to  an  attack  or  swarm  - 
specially  equipped  fire  or  emergency  units  are 
best  capable  of  dealing  with  the  bees,  the  tape 
advises.  But  since  officers  are  often  the  first  at  the 
scene  of  such  a call,  the  tape  provides  helpful  tips 
to  ensure  their  safety  and  that  of  others  in  the 
area. 

Officers  w ho  are  allergic  to  bee  stings  should 
never  respond  to  such  calls,  the  tape  says,  and 
lights  and  sirens  should  not  be  used  because  they 
can  anger  the  bees.  It  also  instructs  officers  that  if 
they  come  under  attack,  they  should  cover  their 


face  and  eyes  if  piissible.  run  to  their  vehicles  and 
quickly  close  all  diHirs  and  w indows.  Jumping 
into  water  will  not  deter  attacks;  the  bees  will 
simply  wait  for  the  victim  to  surface. 

Victims  of  bee  attacks  should  not  be  trans- 
ported  in  patrol  vehicles  because  bees  might  be 
hidden  in  victims'  clothing,  distracting  the 
vehicle's  driver  and  increasing  the  possibility  of 
an  accident. 

The  tape  also  provides  first-aid  tips,  instruct- 
ing viewers  never  to  pull  the  stinger  out.  but  to 
scrape  it  out  by  gently  swipuig  at  it  sideways  with 
a credit-card  edge  or  similar  surface.  Squeezing 
the  stinger  can  cause  more.venom  to  be  released, 
increasing  the  severity  of  the  sting. 

With  a little  help  from  some  Hollywood-style 
movie  magic,  the  tape  includes  realistic  simula- 
tions of  bee  attacks  on  some  of  the  eight  deputies 
who  appeared  in  the  tape.  The  simulations  were 
achieved  by  filming  swarms  at  a bee  farm  against 
a "blue  screen."  which  was  then  superimposed  on 
footage  of  deputies  trying  to  elude  bees.  "I  had  to 
wear  a bee  suit  to  go  out  there."  said  Miller. 

“We've  been  receiving  an  enormous  amount  of 
requests"  for  the  killer-bee  tape,  said  Miller, 
“because  they’re  coming  closer  ’’ 


fTo  onier  a copy  of  "RespoiuUna  to 
Afru  amted  Killrr  Rets.  " or  oihrr  iroinitin  lopes 
produced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Deport- 
ment. coll  Aims  Medio  oi  ROO-J67-2467.] 
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By  Jacob  R.  Clark 
{Last  article  in  a senes) 

Casino  gambling  has  jump-started 
an  economic  transformation  for  Indian 
tribes  nationwide,  providing  a bounty 
of  roughly  S4  billion  a year  to  formerly 
impovenshed  tribes,  some  of  which 
have  used  gaming  revenues  to  rebuild 
reservation  infrastructures  and  homes, 
improve  schools  and  provide  steady 
employment  for  tribal  members. 

No  less  a beneficiary  of  gambling- 
derived  wealth  has  been  tribal  law 
enforcement,  with  tribes  using  casino 
revenues  to  create  new  police  agen- 
cies or  to  remvigoraie  existing  ones 
Some  tribes  have  even  contributed  re- 
sources to  the  perennially  cash- 
strapped  law  enforcement  agencies 
administered  by  the  U S.  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 


fairs. "Probably  one  of  the  ihings  that's 
kind  of  kept  us  afloat  is  that  a number 
of  inbes  who  are  making  a few  bucks 
on  gaming  have  supplemented  Uncle 
Sam  to  carry  out  Uncle  Sam's  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities."  said  Ted 
Quasula.  director  of  the  B1  A's  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M. 

Take  the  Gila  River  Indian  Commu- 
nity of  Sacaion.  Ariz..  whose  80- 
square-mile  reservation,  located  south 
and  cast  of  Phoenix,  has  been  plagued 
by  an  increasing  number  of  gang-re- 
lated crimes.  Earlier  this  year,  tribal 
officials  announced  they  would  spend 
$1  million  in  gambling  revenues  to  hire 
20  more  officers  for  its  understaffed 
BIA-administered  police  department, 
which  the  tribe  will  soon  take  over. 

Governor  Mary  V.  Thomas,  chief 


executive  officer  of  the  Gila  River  tnbe, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  recently 
that  officials  hope  the  new  officers  will 
help  curb  violent  crime  at  the  reserva- 
tion. which  has  been  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  much  of  it  fueled  by  the 
criminal  activities  of  Phocnix-based 
gangs.  In  1995.  15  people  were  mur- 
dered on  the  Gila  River  reservation  — 
one  murder  for  every  l.IXK)  residents, 
giving  the  community  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  a homicide  rate  that  is  10 
limes  higher  than  the  state  average 
Casino  revenues  also  have  provided 
a significant  financial  boost  for  the 
Hannahvilic,  Mich.,  Police  Departmcni. 
a tribal  police  agency  with  a unique 
junsdiciiunal  arrangement  that  gives  its 
officers  the  authority  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral. Male  and  inbal  laws,  said  Us  Chief. 
Brad  Madalinski  Revenue  from  the 


casino  and  bingo  hall  run  by  the 
Hannahvilie  Indian  Cumniunily  of 
Polawolamic  Indians  h.is  allowed  the 
agency,  formerly  a onc-officcr.  pan- 
lime  operation,  to  increase  its  staff  by 
10  officers  and  to  provide  24-hour  po- 
lice coverage  to  the  reservation,  which 
is  liKaicd  on  Michigan’s  Upper  Penin- 
sula. Recently,  the  tnbe  provided  brand- 
new  Ford  Crown  Victoria  patrol  cars 
to  the  dcpanmcni.  Madalinski  added. 

But  most  importantly.  Madalinski 
pointed  out,  the  tribe's  gambling  rev- 
enues have  allowed  the  depanmem  to 
pay  competitive  salaries,  thereby  en- 
abling it  to  retain  quality  officers.  "Wc 
used  to  have  a huge  shortage  of  money . 
our  budget  was  only  S53.000  when  I 
started.”  said  Madalinski.  a former  mili- 
tary police  officer  who  joined  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


What  They  Are  Saying; 

“Probably  one  of  the  things  that’s  kind  of 
kept  us  afloat  is  that  a number  of  tribes  who 
are  making  a few  bucks  on  gaming  have 
supplemented  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  out  Uncle 
Sam’s  law  enforcement  responsibilities.” 

— Ted  Quasitlu,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  on  one  of  the  benefits  of 
casino  gambling  on  Indian  reservations.  (i:3i 


The  fur  flies  as  D.A.,  police  chief 
square  off  over  low-level  drug  busts 


A new  drug  enforcement  policy  m 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  under  which 
State's  Attorney  Andrew  L.  Sonner  will 
de-emphasize  prosecution  of  petty  drug 
offenders  in  favor  of  tougher  strategics 
against  organized  dealers,  has  sparked 
a huge  political  nft  between  Sonner  and 
other  county  officials,  including  Police 
Chief  Carol  Mchrling. 

According  to  a draft  of  Sonner 's 
plan,  due  to  go  in  effect  Aug  I.  en- 
hanced prosecution  in  the  county  Cir- 
cuit Court  w ill  be  provided  in  cases  that 


involve  violent  crimes  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a gun  or  other  lethal  weapon; 
organized  criminal  activity;  those 
where  intelligence  involving  oihcr 
cnminal  activity  can  be  obtained,  those 
in  which  adults  employ  minors  to  dis- 
tnbuic  drugs;  involve  drug  sales  to  mi- 
nors; involve  distribution  in  school 
zones  and  in  high-cnme  areas  where 
communities  have  taken  organized  ac- 
tion against  drugs;  involve  career  cnmi- 
nals.  and  those  "in  which  ihc  deiendani 
IS  earning  substantial  income  from  drug 


irafficking." 

Cases  that  do  not  fall  within  these 
guidelines  will  be  prosecuted  in  the 
county  District  Coun.  which  handles 
minor  cnminal  offenses  In  these  cases, 
■’the  State's  Ailomcy’s  Office  will  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  assure 
timely  appropriate  and  effective 
treatment-  for  all  drug  abusers  and 
addicts." 

The  draft  states  that  the  pnnwry  goal 
of  the  strategy  is  to  "protect  and  main- 
Cunlinutd  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


NorthvJSl 


CONNECTICUT  - A Plainvillc  po- 
lice  officer  who  faces  a drunken  dnv- 
ing  charge  was  loasicd  in  June  at  a rc- 
iiremeni  party  that  included  an  open  bur. 
Officer  John  Buchanan  officially  retired 
Apnl  1 . the  day  before  he  was  arrested 
in  a March  1 4 accident  that  injured  two 
women.  Police  said  Buchanan,  whose 
blood-alcohol  level  was  found  to  be 
ihrce  times  the  legal  limit,  ran  a md  light 
and  struck  another  car 

DISTRICT  OF  COLliMBIA  — Po- 
licc  Officer  Anthony  Wayne  Simms.  35. 
a motorcycle  officer  and  alcohol  en- 
lorcoment  instructor,  died  June  3 of  in- 
Junes  he  suffered  when  he  was  struck 
by  a pickup  truck  m the  city’s  Ninth 
Street  tunnel.  A 10-year  member  of  the 
force.  Simms  worked  as  a pnvatc  sc- 
cunty  guard  before  joining  the  force 
Det-  Ron  Robertson,  the  head  of  the 
D.C.  police  union,  was  sharply  critical 
of  city  officials  lor  their  failure  to  at- 
tend Simms’  June  8 funeral  service. 
Robertson  said  he  plans  to  ask  D.C 
Councilman  Bill  Lighifooi  to  sponsor 
a bill  that  would  reniime  the  tunnel  as 
the  Anthony  Simms  Memorial  Tunnel. 
The  driver  who  struck  Simms  was 
charged  with  reckless  dnving 

MAINE  — Drug-abuse  experts  say 
munjuana  use  among  high  school  se- 
niors in  the  state  has  risen  from  the  24 
percent  in  1992  who  said  they  smoked 
pot  regularly  to  36  percent  lust  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Former  Bos- 
ton Police  Officer  Beverly  Parham- Jor- 
dan. 39,  pleaded  not  guilty  July  3 to 
charges  of  selling  drugs  in  a school  zone 
and  possession  of  a firearm.  Parham- 
Jordan,  a 14-year  police  veteran  who 
most  recently  worked  as  a dispatcher. 

IS  the  third  officer  arrested  on  drug-re- 
lated charges  in  two  weeks.  In  mid- 
June.  ex-officer  Ellen  Stone  was 
charged  by  Federal  authontics  as  be- 
ing a highly  paid  couner  for  an  inter- 
national drug  smuggling  nng  that  once 
included  among  its  leaders  Sgt  Wilbur 
F.  Bnttle  Jr.,  a 17-ycar  veteran.  Brittle 
was  arrested  in  1994  for  allegedly 
threatening  to  kill  his  ex-girlfricnd. 
Laveme  Cotion-Diuby.  the  gang’s  re- 
puted leader. 

MARYLAND  — Amid  concern  over 
rising  enme.  Annapolis  residents  are 
reportedly  calling  for  a curfew  for  teen- 
agers. although  police  and  elected  offi- 
cials have  cautioned  that  such  a move 
would  be  premature  at  this  lime. 

Rather  than  pay  gun  owners  to  turn 
in  old  weapons  that  barely  work  any- 
more. Ocean  City  police  have  decided 
to  pay  anonymous  informers  SlOO  to 
turn  in  anyone  they  see  carrying  a gun 
in  public.  Topical  gun  tum-in  cam- 
paigns. said  law  enforcement  officials, 
have  not  taken  dangerous  weapons  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  but  rather 
saddled  police  with  a stockpile  of  old 
and  broken  guns,  many  turned  in  by 
World  War  11  veterans  or  their  widows. 

The  president  of  a Baltimore  block 
association  has  found  that  drug  dealers 
can  be  frightened  away  with  a spatula, 
tongs  and  a grill  — by  holding  a mid- 
night barbecue  for  neighbors  on  the 
very  comer  where  dealers  congregate. 
John  Sigmon  has  held  two  midnight 


c<H)kouls  so  far  on  his  own,  und  now 
plans  to  take  his  portable  feast  to 
troubled  spots  throughout  the  city.  In 
addition  to  serving  up  food.  .Sigmon  and 
his  friends  take  photos  of  the  dealers 
and  their  customers. 

Trooper  First  Class  Charles  Scott 
Ward,  who  was  acquitted  of  rape 
charges  in  early  June,  has  filed  a $2.5- 
million  suit  against  the  .State  Police, 
charging  that  he  was  dented  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  A lawyer  referred  to 
him,  Linda  Thomas,  accepted  Ward’s 
case  but  then  declined.  The  suit  charges 
that  Thomas’s  husband.  Trooper 
Charles  Thomas,  who  is  assigned  to  the 
Allegany  County  Combined  Criminal 
Investigations  Unit,  was  allegedly 
threatened  with  a transfer  from 
Cumberland  to  Hagerstown.  The  crimi- 
nal charges  against  Ward  stemmed  from 
an  1 8-year-old  student's  accusation  that 
she  was  raped  at  a party  at  his  home 
after  dnnking  five  cups  of  beer  from  a 
keg  Ward  is  still  charged  with  furnish- 
ing .ilcoholic  beverages  to  minors. 

The  State  Police  drug  inierdiciion 
squad,  an  all-white  unit,  has  been 
warned  by  Lieut.  Col.  Ernest  Leather- 
bury  to  be  impartial,  after  The  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  that  75  percent  of 
the  drivers  stopped  on  1-95  are  black. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Jersey  City  Police 
Officer  Kimberly  Greenleaf  was  in- 
dicted June  25  for  the  murder  of  her 
boyfriend,  also  u Jersey  City  officer, 
during  a quarrel  in  September. 
Greenleaf  is  claiming  battered  woman 
syndrome,  a psychological  condition 
that  the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  could 
be  used  to  buttress  self-defense  claims 
in  court.  Greenleaf  maintains  she  shot 
her  boyfriend.  Officer  Thomas 
Murchitto,  in  self-defense  as  they 
struggled  over  a gun  she  had  reached 
for  when  he  started  choking  her.  How- 
ever. ballistics  experts  say  the  bullet  that 
struck  Marehilto  was  fired  from  at  least 
six  feel  away.  The  two  officers  arc  re- 
ported to  have  had  a stormy,  sometimes 
violent  relationship. 

Prosecutors  said  m June  that  a rush- 
hour  chase  by  Hackensack  police  that 
led  to  the  death  of  a mother  of  two  ap- 
peared justified.  The  officers  were  chas- 
ing a suspected  purse  snatcher,  Patrick 
Paniuscu,  who  hud  injured  an  elderly 
woman  when  he  tried  to  grab  her  purse 
us  he  sped  by.  The  woman  refused  to 
let  go  and  was  dragged.  Stephanie 
Carroll.  37.  of  OradcH.  was  killed  when 
Pantusco.  being  pursued  by  police, 
crashed  into  the  side  of  her  car  while 
she  was  making  a left  turn  at  a busy 
intersection.  Current  policy  states  that 
while  pursuits  should  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible,  officers  still  have  discre- 
tion. Acting  Bergen  County  Prosecu- 
tor Charles  Buckley  said  that  police  saw 
Pantusco  as  a dangerous  person  whom 
they  fell  it  was  important  to  apprehend. 

State  trooper  Andrew  Seals,  27.  shot 
and  killed  his  wife.  Kns  Taylor  Seals. 
25.  wiih  his  service  pistol  on  July  8. 
then  took  his  own  life. 

NEW  YORK  — Nassau  County  law 
enforcement  officers  made  156  arrests 
in  early  July,  completing  a three-month 
drug  investigation  imo  ihc  Bedell  Ter- 
race apanmem  houses  m Hempstead. 
The  suspects  were  caught  on  videotape 
selling  crack  cocaine,  powder  cocaine 
and  heroin. 

Police  in  Belmar.  N J . arrested  New 


York  City  Police  Officer  Joseph 
Schubert  July  1 on  charges  of  raping  a 
19-ycar-old  woman  at  her  Jersey  Shore 
hcach  house.  Schubert,  a six-year  vet- 
eran with  a record  of  arrests  and  disci- 
plinary problems,  was  stripped  of  his 
badge  and  his  gun  last  September  in  an 
unrelated  probe. 

in  order  to  save  $1  million  in  paint- 
ing costs,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  will  begin  phasing  out  us 
1.600  biuc-and-white  Chevrolet  Ca- 
pnee  patrol  cars  and  begin  phasing  in 
mostly  while  cars  with  dark  blue  and 
green  stripes  from  early  1997  to  2000. 
The  logo  on  the  side  of  the  cars  will 
also  be  changed  from  "NYC  Police"  to 
"N  YPD  Police."  The  colors  of  the  cars 
have  not  been  changed  since  1973. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Ri- 
chard Phillips  was  charged  June  16  with 
sexually  abusing  a 19-ycar-old  baby- 
sitter m his  girlfriend’s  home  in  Staten 
Island.  Phillips  was  off-duty  at  the  lime 
of  the  alleged  incident. 

A Suffolk  County  grand  jury  on 
June  19  indicted  New  York  City  Police 
Dct,  Constantine  Chroms.  34,  and  two 
other  men  in  the  beating  of  a Long  Is- 
land man  on  May  26  outside  of  a 
Wesihampion  Beach  nightclub.  The 
victim.  Shane  L.  Daniels,  was  allegedly 
held  at  biiy  by  Chroms  while  another 
man  beat  him  into  a coma  using  the  car- 
theft  prevention  device  known  as  The 
Club.  Police  said  the  attack  might  have 
been  racially  motivated;  Chroms  and 
his  associates  are  white,  while  Daniels 
IS  black. 

The  Slate  Police  launched  a World 
Wide  Web  site  on  July  7 that  offers  mug 
shots  of  the  state's  "12  Most  Wanted" 
suspects,  as  well  as  information  about 
unsolved  crimes.  The  site,  http:// 
nyslgii.gen.ny.us/nystate/NYSP/.  also 
provides  a history  of  the  agency,  ad- 
dresses of  State  Police  offices,  crime 
siulislics.  and  information  about  how 
to  become  a trooper. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  in- 
volved in  the  Dirty  30  corruption  scan- 
dal has  admitted  that  he  was  acciden- 
tally shot  by  his  drunken  partner  dur- 
ing a quarrel  and  then  dreamed  up  a 
story  about  a black  mugger  The  secret 
was  disclosed  dunng  the  sentencing  of 
Officer  William  Knox,  one  of  27  offic- 
ers convicted  of  state  or  Federal 
charges.  Knox  told  Judge  Lewis  Kaplan 
how  on  Dec.  10,  1991,  he  and  partner 
Joseph  Walsh  got  into  an  argument  af- 
ter leaving  u bar  with  other  off-duty 
30th  Precinct  officers.  Waving  his  gun. 
Walsh  accidentally  shot  Knox.  The  two 
men  quickly  made  up  a story  involving 
a bogus  mugging  and  came  up  with  a 
description  of  the  shooter  before  driv- 
ing to  a hospital.  Officers  believing  the 
story  went  to  the  scene  to  question  resi- 
dents. When  the  Dirty  30  scandal  broke 
two  years  ago.  Knox  was  arrested  and 
told  Federal  prosecutors  about  the  bo- 
gus shooting.  He  agreed  to  wear  a wire 
and  go  after  his  partner 

A Brxioklyn  court  that  will  handle 
only  domestic  violence  cases  as  part  of 
u new  pilot  program  was  announced 
June  24  by  Brooklyn  District  Aiiomey 
Charles  Hynes  and  Chief  Judge  Judith 
Kaye  of  the  state  Coun  of  Appeals  The 
Domestic  Violence  Court  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  stale  Supreme  Court 
Judge  John  Levcnthal.  who  will  mom- 
lor  each  case  from  arraignment  to  trial 
If  the  pilot  effort  is  successful.  Kaye 


said  it  will  be  expanded  to  other  D.  A.'s 
offices  in  the  city. 

The  terrorist  known  as  the  Zip  Cun 
Bomber  struck  again  in  late  June,  when 
a package  believed  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  anonymous  mail  bomber  just 
missed  hitting  a 77-year-oid  Brooklyn 
man.  This  time,  investigators  say.  the 
bomber  left  telltale  clues  that  link  the 
incident  to  other  explosive  devices  sent 
since  1982. Over  the  past  14years.the 
bomber  has  sent  four  other  booby- 
trapped  packages  that  arc  rigged  so  that 
.22-caIiber  bullets  shoot  out  when  it  is 
opened.  So  far.  one  woman  has  been 
killed  and  five  people  have  been  injured 
in  the  bomb  incidents. 

Slate  Attorney  General  Dennis 
Vacco  said  July  9 that  he  would  seek 
the  death  penalty  against  Angel  Diaz 
for  the  murder  of  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Officer  Kevin  Gillespie.  The  deci- 
sion comes  three  months  after  Gov. 
George  Paiaki  yanked  Bronx  District 
Attorney  Robert  Johnson  off  the  case 
because  of  Johnson's  strong  stance 
against  the  death  penalty.  Gillespie.  33. 
was  gunned  down  March  14  in  a shoot- 
out with  three  suspected  carjackers. 

A Manhattan  judge  has  refused  to 
throw  out  a sexual-harassment  lawsuit 
by  a New  York  City  police  sergeant  that 
names  among  its  defendants  the  now- 
Chief  of  Department  Louis  Anemone. 
According  to  the  suit,  filed  in  1993  by 
Sgt.  Manssa  Wise,  at  her  first  assign- 
ment in  the  34th  Precinct,  male  offic- 
ers routinely  watched  porno  films  dur- 
ing training  sessions,  posted  centerfolds 
throughout  the  station  house,  and  made 
sexually  explicit  comments  to  her.  Wise 
said  that  Anemone,  who  was  then  the 
precinct’s  commanding  officer,  warned 
her  that  she  would  have  "problems  with 
other  officers"  if  she  complained.  When 
Wise  eventually  filed  a complaint  with 
the  department’s  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  office,  she  said.  Anemone 
yelled  at  her.  “Who  do  you  think  you 
are  going  down  to  the  EEO?" 

Former  New  York  City  Housing 
Police  Capt  William  Caldwell  admit- 
ted in  June  to  paying  off  judges  in  a 
massive  ticket-fixing  scam.  Caldwell 
said  he  conspired  with  administrative 
judges  Thomas  Moraih  and  Stephen 
Holtz  to  dismiss  thousands  of  parking 
tickets  for  hundreds  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  two  judges  pleaded 
guilty  earlier  this  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia  Po- 
lice Officer  Pauline  Harness.  49,  died 
June  19  when  her  baton  got  tangled  m 
a stair  railing  at  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  she  fell  head  first 
onto  a concrete  landing  eight  feet  be- 
low. Harness  had  been  on  the  force  10 
yean. 

A Philadelphia  jury  has  concluded 
that  the  City,  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner Gregore  Sambor  and  former  Fire 
Commissioner  William  Richmond  used 
excessive  force  and  violated  constitu- 
tional protections  against  search  and 
seizure  when  Philadelphia  police 
dropped  a bomb  on  the  house  of  MOVE 
cult  members  m 1985.  sparking  a blaze 
that  killed  1 1 cull  members,  including 
five  children,  and  destroyed  61  homes. 

A SI  .5-million  award  was  ordered  paid 
to  survivors  of  the  cult.  The  city  will 
pay  most  of  the  award,  with  Sambor 
and  Richmond  paying  $1  a week  each 
for  1 1 years  to  Ramona  Africa,  a survi- 
vor of  the  raid 


RHODE  ISLAND  — Warwick  Police 
Det.  Jeffrey  Hornoff.  33.  was  convicted 
June  19  of  fatally  bludgeoning  his  lover. 
Victoria  Cushman,  with  a fire  extin- 
guisher. Hornoff  feiired  Cushman 
would  expose  their  affair  to  his  wife. 

VERMONT  — Narcotics  detectives  in 
Burlington  warned  residents  in  June 
that  tainted  liquid  morphine  was  being 
sold  on  the  streets.  Over  80  ounces, 
enough  for  22.000  lethal  doses,  have 
been  seized 


ALABAMA  — New  state  corrections 
chief  Joe  Hopper  said  July  7 that  in- 
mate "frills"  such  as  coffee,  stamps  and 
cable  TV  . which  were  eliminated  by 
his  predecessor,  will  not  be  restored.  He 
did.  however,  drop  chain  gangs  in  or- 
der to  settle  a lawsuit. 

Two  military  tents  were  set  up  in 
June  at  the  overcrowded  Limestone 
County  Jail  to  provide  temporary  hous- 
ing for  misdemeanor  offenders. 

FLORIDA  — Slate  troopers  wrote  68 
traffic  tickets  and  gave  18  warnings 
during  the  first  day  of  the  agency’s  new 
community-oriented  policing  effort. 
The  initiative,  which  includes  an  em- 
phasis on  responding  to  community 
complaints,  is  being  funded  through  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Ser- 
vices. 

Possession  of  Rohypnol.  a power- 
ful sedative  known  as  the  "date  rape" 
drug  because  of  its  link  to  sexual  as- 
saults. was  banned  June  26  by  state  of- 
ficials, who  called  it  a "serious  threat 
to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare." 
The  drug’s  manufacturer.  Hoffman- 
LaRoche,  has  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  fight  the  ban. 

Eighty-five  Tallahassee  deputies 
were  honored  by  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  in  July  for  making  100 
or  more  100  drunken-driving  arrests 
each  last  year.  The  honorees  include 
Broward  County  Deputy  Robert  Lahiff 
who  made  500  arrests. 

Randomly  issued  license  plates  with 
the  letters  "UZl”  on  them  have  been 
suspended  in  Leon  County  following 
complaints  by  a local  children's  advo- 
cate. 

GEORGIA  — Col.  Sid  Miles,  com- 
missioner of  the  stale  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  has  vowed  that  state 
troopers  will  show  "zero  tolerance"  for 
speeders  now  that  the  state's  speed  limit 
has  gone  up  to  70  miles  per  hour  on 
rural  interstates. 

Eleven  drug-related  arrests  were 
made  at  an  Atlanta  housing  project  June 
25  as  part  of  the  city  Housing 
Authority's  "one  strike,  you’re  out" 
program.  Under  the  new  guideline,  ten- 
ants face  eviction  as  well  as  prison. 
Police  swept  through  14  apartments  in 
Herndon  Homes.  Bowen  Homes  and 
Bankhead  Courts,  charging  occupants 
with  selling  narcotics  to  informants  or 
undercover  police. 

Two  thoroughbreds  whose  owners 
decided  they  hud  lost  their  flair  for  the 
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racetrack  were  donated  to  the  Albany 
Police  Department  in  June.  The  horses 
will  be  retrained  for  mounted  patrol 
duties. 

LOUISIANA  — Retinng  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Parish  Sheriff  Lloyd  B Johnson 
had  a day  named  for  him  by  Gov.  Mike 
Foster  and  was  given  a deer-hunting 
rifle  at  a party  held  in  his  honor  June 
29.  After  20  years  as  shenff.  Johnson 
handed  the  reins  over  to  Wayne  Jones 
on  July  1. 

MISSISSIPPI— The  state  willreceive 
SIS, 000  in  fines  in  a case  involving  a 
New  Jersey  fundraising  group  ostensi- 
bly working  on  behalf  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
The  settlement  involving  Civic  Devel- 
opment Group  of  Hopelawn,  N.J.,  the 
largest  ever  in  the  state  in  a chanties 
registration  case,  penalizes  the  group 
for  soliciting  funds  on  behalf  of  an  un- 
registered nonprofit  organization. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Lance  Cpl. 
Randall  Hewitt  of  the  state  Highway 
Patrol  and  two  other  motorists  were 
killed  in  Rorence  June  23  in  a fiery 
crash.  Hewitt  was  investigating  a mi- 
nor accident  when  his  cruiser  was  hit 
from  behind  and  burst  into  flame. 

TENNESSEE  — Four  of  the  33  new 
Knoxville  police  officers  who  gradu- 
ated July  S are  being  funded  through 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Ser- 
vices. 

VIRGINIA  — State  police  began  pa- 
trolling Richmond-area  highways  in 
unmarked  cars  in  late  June  after  some- 
one shot  into  dozens  of  vans  and  cars. 
No  one  was  injured,  police  said. 


INDIANA  — A survey  released  June 
24  by  Indiana  University's  Indiana 
Prevention  Resource  Center  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  state’s  high  school 
seniors  smoke  marijuana  at  least  once 
a month. 

The  city  attorney  of  Marion  said 
in  June  that  the  municipality  could  face 
a lawsuit  if  a gun  stolen  from  the  un- 
locked car  of  Police  Chief  David 
Homer  on  May  26  is  used  to  shoot 
someone. 

KENTUCKY  — Mount  Sterling’s 
new  police  bicycle  unit  is  having  10 
times  as  many  interactions  — for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse  — with  the  public 
each  hour  than  motor  patrol  units  do. 
Chief  Jack  Evans  said  in  July 

Officials  said  recently  that  state 
residents  who  want  to  carry  concealed 
weapons  will  have  to  wait  until  Octo- 
ber. when  the  law  takes  effect,  before 
they  can  apply  for  permits. 

MICHIGAN  — Ann  Arbor  police 
used  tear  gas  at  a Ku  Klux  Klan  rally 
June  22  when  a few  counter- 
demonstrators  began  throwing  rocks 
at  officers  and  rushed  the  doors  of  a 
police  station.  When  Klan  speakers 
began  using  racial  epithets, 
counterdemonstraiors  rushed  police 
headquarters  and  began  shouting  ob- 
scenities at  olficers  standing  between 
the  two  groups  Police  lobbed  tear  gas 


after  the  crowd  began  pelting  them  with 
rocks,  bncks,  sticks  and  bottles,  said 
Police  Chief  Carl  Eni. 

The  Macomb  County  Child  Advo- 
cacy Center,  an  alternative  to  police  sta- 
tions and  emergency  rooms  for  children 
who  have  been  abused,  was  opened  in 
Mount  Clemens  on  July  1. 

OHIO  — RetiredToledo  police  officer 
Roy  Gonia  Jr,  SS,  faces  18  months  in 
jail  after  pulling  a weapon  on  a 22-year- 
old  man  after  a traffic  altercation.  Go- 
nia said  he  had  only  held  a gun  on  Scott 
Branson  to  keep  him  from  leaving  the 
scene. 

WISCONSIN  — Under  a measure 
signed  into  law  June  24,  the  state  De- 
partment of  Corrections  will  have  to 
notify  local  law  enforcement  officials 
when  a convicted  sex  offender  moves 
into  a community. 

The  Menominee  Reservation  has 
been  found  to  have  the  highest  juve- 
nile arrest  rate  of  any  county.  A review 
by  The  Associated  Press  said  Indian 
youths  are  arrested  at  a rate  80  percent 
higher  than  that  for  other  youths. 

Milwaukee  police  Sgt.  Paul  Small- 
ish, 48,  was  chaiged  July  2 with  ran- 
sacking the  home  of  a mamed  female 
officer  who  police  said  had  rejected 
him. 


IOWA  — Slate  otficials  announced  in 
mid-June  a $5-million  program  to  in- 
tensify crackdown  efforts  on  the  ille- 
gal drug  methamphetamine  in  five 
states. 

At  least  four  sheriffs  said  in  July 
they  hope  to  lake  advantage  of  a new 
law  that  permits  them  to  charge  inmates 
room  and  board.  Daily  rates  could  reach 
as  high  as  $65. 

KANSAS  —Jerry  Rome.  32.  who  was 
acquitted  by  a jury  of  drug  charges,  has 
filed  a civil  suit  to  gel  back  $1,600 
seized  from  him  in  a forfeiture  action 
by  Salina  prosecutors. 

The  slate  will  ask  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  overturn  the  state  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  that  threw  out  Kansas' 
sexual-predator  law.  The  law  allows 
people  found  guilty  in  civil  court  of 
sexual  violence  to  be  kept  in  a state 
hospital  after  their  release  from  prison. 

MISSOURI  — A 6-foot-3-inch,  350- 
pound  O'Fallon  police  officer  has  been 
reinstated  by  a Federal  judge  who 
agreed  that  the  community  had  unfairly 
used  a physical  fitness  test  to  weed  him 
out  The  test  given  Officer  Dennis 
Faulkenbcny.  said  Chief  U S.  District 
Judge  Jean  C.  Hamilton,  was  unrelated 
to  his  duties.  Faulkcnberry.  52.  who  was 
fired  in  1993.  has  been  serving  since 
December  as  interim  chief  in 
Coitlevillc.  Jurors  recommended  that 
Faulkenbcrry  receive  $260,000  in  back 
pay  and  damages  fur  pain  and  suffer- 
ing under  the  Americans  With  Disabili- 
ties Act. 

A man  who  spent  16  years  in  jail 
for  a crime  he  didn't  commit  relumed 


home  to  Holts  Summit  June  24.  DNA 
tests  proved  that  Kevin  Green  could  not 
have  been  responsible  for  the  severe 
beating  of  his  wife  that  killed  her  full- 
term  fetus. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — An  $8.5-mil- 
lion  women's  pnson  being  built  for  148 
inmates  will  probably  be  filled  to  ca- 
pacity by  the  time  it  opens  in  1997.  ac- 
cording to  state  pnsun  official  Jeff 
Bloomberg.  There  arc  already  133  fe- 
male inmates  being  housed  in  men's 
prisons. 


ARIZONA  — Tucson  police  investi- 
gators believe  that  slam  Officer  Gabriel 
Abendano  may  have  been  involved  in 
a series  of  robberies  beginning  in  1992. 
according  to  Police  Chief  Douglas 
Smith.  Abendano  was  shot  in  the  head 
June  II  by  convicted  drug  dealer 
Patrick  Zanzucchi.  who  claims  that 
Abendano.  who  was  off-duty,  followed 
him  into  a topless  bar  and  pulled  a gun 
on  him.  Assistant  Chief  Daniel  Sharp 
said  that  small  amounts  of  marijuana 
and  methamphetamine  were  found  in 
Abenduno's  mobile  home.  A bncfcasc 
found  there,  he  added,  was  reported  sto- 
len by  Zanzucchi  on  May  28.  Zanzucchi 
reported  the  theft  after  his  truck  was 
broken  into.  The  briefcase  contained 
documents  pertaining  to  the  topless  bar 
for  which  Zanzucchi  was  allegedly  a 
consultant. 

COLORADO  — Raymond  Johnson. 
16.  was  convicted  June  18  of  first-de- 
gree murder  in  the  dnve-by  shooting 
of  3-year-old  Casson  Evans  in  Denver 
on  Dec.  21.  1995.  Evans  had  been 
asleep  in  his  mother's  car  while  she 
picked  up  her  grandniece  There  had 
been  a drive-by  shooting  at  the  girl's 
home  the  night  before.  After  the  spray 
of  bullets.  Shurletta  Evans,  the  child’s 
mother,  took  off  in  her  car.  It  wasn’t 
until  she  was  underway  that  they  saw 
Casson  had  been  shot.  The  child  died 
in  her  arms.  Johnson  will  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  pnson  without  possibility 
of  parole. 

Car  thefts  in  downtown  Denver  have 
risen  sharply  this  year,  with  the  increase 
aitnbuted  to  the  popularity  of  the  area’s 
nightlife  and  major  league  baseball. 
From  January  to  April,  police  said,  then* 
v.cre2.763  thefts  recorded — 133  more 
than  in  all  of  1995. 

Littleton  City  Manager  Andy 
McMimmee  has  ordered  the  city’s  Po- 
lice Department  to  undergo  sensitivity 
training  after  an  investigation  deter- 
mined that  a pattern  of  gender  bias  has 
existed  in  the  department  during  the 
past  three  to  five  years  McMinimcc 
said  the  probe  was  called  after  a woman 
officer  was  passed  over  for  promotion 

NEW  MEXICO  — Prompted  by  a 
1995  survey  that  found  31  percent  of 
insurers  would  limit  or  deny  coverage 
if  they  learned  of  domestic  abuse,  a state 
commission  held  a hearing  on  June  24 
to  determine  whether  insurers  discrimi- 
nate against  domestic  violence  victims. 

TEXAS  — A Farmcrsville  police  of- 
ficer who  chased  Police  Chief  Greg 
Golden  through  City  Hall  in  1995  and 


wounded  him  with  four  blasts  from  a 
shotgun  could  face  attempted  murder 
charges  if  he  is  found  competent 
Former  Officer  Jim  Theis  attacked 
Golden  and  arrested  him  for  •‘official 
oppression." 

Twenty -seven  Houston  police  offic- 
ers participated  m the  dopartment's  an- 
nual Houston  police  bicycle  rvtay.  nils- 
mg  $250.0U0  for  the  Leukemia  Soci- 
ety — the  most  it  has  raised  m the 
relay’s  15-ycar  history  The  officers 
began  their  2.200-mile  ia*k  to  Portland. 
Me.,  on  June  25.  ndmg  m coniimious 
relays  through  14  states.  Everyone  ar- 
nved  at  Portland  healthy,  otficials  said. 
Next  year,  the  team  will  nde  toCalgary, 
saidCapt  Mark  Curran. 

Only  about  two  years  will  be  shaved 
from  the  seven-year  pnson  sentence  of 
former  Hidalgo  County  Shenff  Rngido 
Munnolejo.  Federal  prosecutors  said  in 
June.  Mannolejo,  who  was  convicted 
in  1 994  of  accepting  $ 1 5 1 ,000  in  bnbes 
to  allow  a convicted  drug  trafficker  to 
have  conjugal  visits  in  jail,  has  served 
18  months  already.  An  appeals  coun 
upheld  his  conviction  hut  uverlumed  his 
prison  sentence,  ruling  that  the  tnal 
judge  had  not  warned  defense  attorneys 
that  he  planned  to  exceed  sentencing 
guidelines 

The  Travis  County  district 
attorney's  olficc  said  m June  ii  would 
seek  a grand  jury  indictment  to  enforce 
determinate  sentencing  against  an  11- 
yeur-old  Austin  girl  accused  of  murder- 
ing 2-year-old  Jayla  Belton.  Under  de- 
terminate sentencing,  the  girl  could 
serve  at  least  10  years  and  a maximum 
of  40  years  in  detention  if  convicted. 
Area  prosecutors  believe  she  is  the 
youngest  person  ever  charged  with  a 
homicide  in  Travis  County. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  July 
8 that  the  constitutional  right  to  pnvacy 
docs  nut  extend  to  adultery.  The  deci- 
sion stems  from  the  case  of  a Sherman 
police  officer  who  was  denied  a pro- 
motion because  of  his  ulTair  with  an- 
other officer’s  wife. 

Thiriy-une  kilograms  of  heroin  have 
been  seized  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  bor- 
der in  the  Hidalgo  area  m the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  — more  than  in  all 
of  1995.  said  officials. 

Dallas  Police  Officer  Johnnie 
Hernandez,  was  airesied  June  27  and 
charged  in  a bizarre  scheme  to  murder 
Dallas  Cowboys  football  star  Michael 
Irvin,  Hernandez.  28.  who  had  been 
scheduled  to  testify  at  Irvin's  drug  trial, 
is  accused  of  offering  a large  sum  to  an 
undercover  officer  as  partial  payment 
on  a contract  to  have  Irvin  killed. 
Hernandez  was  charged  with  solicita- 
tion of  a capital  murder  and  resigned 
as  an  officer,  said  Chief  Ben  Click. 


ALASKA  — A bill  that  would  have 
allowed  concealed  weapons  inside 
banks,  bars,  state  and  Federal  urTues 
and  other  locations  by  expanding  the 
stale's  law  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Tony 
Knowles  June  19 

CALIFORNIA  —The  melted  remains 


of  15.614  firearms  once  used  by  enmi* 
nnis  will  be  forged  into  reinforcement 
bars  to  strengthen  earthquake-vulner- 
able Southern  California  freeways. 

A Senate  conunitiec  killed  a bill  July 
2 that  would  have  made  it  easier  for 
state  residents  to  gel  concealed  hand- 
gun permits. 

Three  teen-agers  who  videotaped 
themselves  shooting  paint  pellets  at 
people,  attacking  a cur,  and  bashing  a 
bicyclist  with  u hascbull  but  m what  one 
of  them  called  "humun-hend  baseball." 
were  sentenced  to  four  years  July  8 by 
a Los  Angeles  judge. 

Thirteen  shots  were  fired  by  two 
men  m Mexico  at  U.S  Border  Patrol 
agents  in  Calexico  who  were  recover- 
ing a van  packed  with  507  pounds  of 
cocumc  from  u canal.  No  one  was  in- 
jured. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depanment 
lopjKd  9.000  police  officers  for  the  first 
time  m July.  The  agency's  continued 
growth  was  helped  by  86  new  officers 
funded  through  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Oncnied  Policing  Services. 

Former  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  Insp.  Ernest  M Garcia 
and  two  others  were  convicted  June  25 
of  panicipaiing  m a smuggling  scheme 
that  brought  more  than  three  tons  of 
cocaine  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Calexico  border  crossing. 
In  January.  Garcia's  brother  Anhur.  also 
an  INS  inspector,  was  convicted  for  his 
role  in  helping  a separate  nng  of  smug- 
glers transport  six  tuns  of  cocaine  from 
Mexico. 

Fiftccn-ycar-old  Tony  Hicks  cried 
and  promised  the  judge  he  would  be 
good  as  he  was  sentenced  in  June  to  25 
years-to-lifc  fur  murdering  a pizza 
deliveryman  in  San  Diego  Hicks,  who 
was  14  years  and  4 monihs  old  at  ihc 
time  of  the  murder,  was  the  first  teen- 
ager charged  under  a state  law  that  low- 
ered from  16  to  14  ihc  age  at  which  a 
juvenile  can  be  tried  us  an  adult  for 
murder.  He  will  spend  10  years  in  a 
California  Youth  Auihoniy  facility  be- 
fore being  transferred  to  a state  prison. 
Hicks  will  be  eligible  for  parole  when 
he  is  36. 

Richard  Allen  Davis.  42.  ihc  con- 
victed murderer  of  12-ycar-old  Polly 
Klaas,  gave  the  court  the  finger  June 
1 8 after  he  was  convicted  of  10  charges, 
including  robbery,  burglary,  kidnap- 
ping, false  imprisonment  and  attempted 
lewd  behavior  with  a minor.  The  pen- 
alty phase  of  the  tnal.  which  will  de- 
termine whether  Davis  will  he  ex- 
ecuted. wa-s  SCI  to  begin  in  July.  A ca- 
reer criminal.  Davis,  kidnapped  the 
Petaluma  girl  from  a slumber  party  m 
1993.  His  enme  helped  fuel  the  stale's 
‘‘thrcc-sirikes"  law, 

Theodore  Kaczynski.  the  suspected 
Unabumber.  was  indicted  in  Sacra- 
mento June  18  in  connection  with  four 
separate  bombings  that  left  a lobbyist 
and  a merchant  dead  The  Harvard-edu- 
cated. former  mathematics  professor 
was  charged  with  10  counts  of  bomb- 
mg-related  offenses,  including  ones  that 
could  cany  the  death  sentence 

Just  the  tacts,  ma'am: 

Thai's  what  you  gel  in 
Law  Enlorcemeni  News 

Sergeant  Friday  would  be  proud 
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People  & Places 


Major  leap 
upward 

For  MaJ.  Jon  Wilson,  working  for 
ihc  Iowa  Stale  Patrol  has  been  a 30-year 
love  affair  — one  that  recently  reached 
a pinnacle  he  may  have  once  thought 
fanciful,  when  he  became  chief  of  the 
451 -trooper  agency. 

Stale  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Paul  Wieck  II  lapped  Wilson  to  suc- 
ceed Earl  Usher,  who  recently  retired 
after  316  years  at  the  agency's  helm 
Pnor  to  his  promotion  in  July.  Wilson, 
who  began  hi.s  law  enforcement  career 
as  a trooper  in  1966.  had  been  serving 
as  the  agency’s  field  operations  com- 
mander. 

“If  there  is  one  thing  1 can  say  about 
the  Stale  Patrol,  it's  that  I've  loved  this 
job  since  I've  gotten  it  and  I've  always 
felt  that  way.”  Wilson  told  The  Des 
Moines  Register. 

Wlson.  52.  extolled  the  work  of  the 
troopers  under  his  command,  whose 
efforts  have  resulted  in  record  numbers 
of  drug  and  DUI  arrests,  as  well  as  stops 
made  to  assist  motorists,  In  1995,  they 
made  2,058  drug  arrests;  2.684 
drunken-driving  arrests  and  aided 
34,335  stranded  motorists,  In  carrying 
out  their  duties,  troopers  also  set  an- 
other record,  driving  14  million  miles. 

When  asked  whether  the  agency, 
which  has  only  14  women  among  its 
ranks,  would  attempt  to  attract  more 
female  recruits,  Wilson  said  his  major 
recruitment  concern  is  attracting  "the 
best  people,  male  or  female,  that  we 
can."  He  .said  the  State  Patrol's  female 
employees  “are  competitive  and  get 
exactly  the  same  job  as  anyone.  They 
do  an  excellent  job," 

Wilson  has  been  shot  at  twice  dur- 
ing his  career  while  responding  to  do- 
mestic violence  calls,  and  also  escaped 


senuus  injury  when  he  was  pursuing  a 
holdup  suspect  who  was  killed  during 
a pursuit.  "I  don't  think  any  police  of- 
ficer wants  to  be  in  a situation  where 
there's  a loss  of  life,"  he  said. 

Trooper  safely  is  among  Wilson's 
primary  concerns.  “One  of  the  biggest 
probicm.s  wc  have  is  the  safely  of  our 
officers."  he  told  The  Register.  "That 
concerns  me  and  the  organization. 
Trial's  a dangerous  place  to  work  and 
most  of  our  people  are  alone  and  they  're 
out  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day." 

Wilson,  who  was  a commercial  art- 
ist before  he  became  a trooper,  said  he 
decided  to  join  the  force  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  a neighbor  who  was  a 
Slate  Patrol  officer  “1  looked  to  him  as 
a person  who  helped  people  out  and 
someone  in  the  community  who  was 
looked  up  to.  That  was  something  1 
wanted  to  be  involved  in,"  he  said. 

Back  in 
the  saddle 

Former  Cleveland  Police  Chief  John 
J.  Collias.  who  was  unceremoniously 
ousted  by  city  officials  earlier  this  year, 
has  traded  the  ruugh-uiid-tumblc  world 
of  urban  policing  fur  a slightly  less  po- 
litical but  still-demanding  position  in 
county  law  enforcement. 

Since  June.  Collins.  46.  has  been  sec- 
ond-in-command  of  the  Medina  County, 
Ohio.  Sheriff's  Dcpatiment,  headquar- 
tered in  Medina,  about  4U  miles  south 
of  Cleveland. 

Collins  IS  responsible  for  the 
agency's  overall  operations,  as  well  as 
overseeing  preparations  for  the  open- 
ing of  a $ 15-million,  265-bed  county 
prison  facility.  'That  in  itself  consumes 
most  of  my  lime.”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  recently.  “There  are  staff- 
ing issues  in  a fully  automated,  direct- 


supervision  environment.  We’re  trying 
to  get  through  ail  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen with  the  opening  of  a new  facility 
— the  glitches  that  occur.” 

A former  Washington.  D C.,  deputy 
chief  who  retired  after  25  years  of  ser- 
vice there,  Collins  is  also  taking  on  some 
of  Sheriflf  Michael  Gurich's  duties  as 
the  incumbent  prepares  for  his  fall  elec- 
tion campaign.  Gurich.  a former  chief 
deputy  of  the  agency,  is  serving  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  the  county's 
lungiimu  sheriff  L.  John  Ribar,  who 
committed  suicide  earlier  this  year. 

While  the  pace  might  be  a little 
slower  in  Medina,  Collins  told  LEN  that 
there’s  little  down  lime  at  the  Sheriff's 
Department.  Medina  County,  the  state's 
fastest-growing,  has  a low  rate  of  vio- 
lent crime  now.  said  Collins,  but  one  of 
his  goals  is  to  prepare  the  agency’s  200 
deputies  for  the  types  of  violent  crime 
that  often  amve  with  growth.  “There 
are  some  things  here  in  terms  of  tactical 
crime  analysis  that  I want  to  look  at  so 
they  can  do  a better  job  of  tracking 
trends  as  they  develop  and  do  some- 
thing with  them  before  they  take  root." 
he  said. 

Collins  said  he  would  also  like  to 
introduce  to  Medina  County  the  com- 
munity policing  initiative  he  success- 
fully instituted  in  Cleveland,  and  to  ex- 
pand training  for  deputies. 

Collins,  who  was  fired  by  Cleve- 
land Mayo/  Michael  R.  White  last 
April  for  insubordination  after  less  than 
a year  in  office,  declined  to  go  into  de- 
tail about  that  episode,  saying  only  that 
his  firing  was  "politically  motivated." 
He  said  he  had  wide  community  sup- 
port in  Cleveland,  and  many  residents 
were  “outraged’’  when  he  was  let  go. 

“We  were  getting  enme  down,"  he 
asserted.  “We  had  a community  polic- 
ing program  up  and  running..  . We  re- 
ally made  some  tremendous  headway 
in  a year." 

When  asked  whether  he  would  ever 


consider  an  offer  to  head  another  big- 
city  police  agency.  Collins  replied;  "You 
don't  rule  anything  in.  and  you  certainly 
don't  rule  anything  out.  I’m  just  trying 
to  stay  focused  on  trying  to  help  this 
agency  out  and  see  what  happens." 

The  plot 
thickens 

Truth  IS  indeed  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  even  stranger  than  the  fiction  of 
best-selling  mystery  novelist  Patricia 
Cornwall,  who  has  become  entangled 
in  a real-life  murder  plot  allegedly 
hatched  by  a former  FBI  agent  who  has 
accused  the  wnier  of  having  a lesbian 
affair  with  his  ex-wife. 

Former  agent  Eugene  Bennett.  4 1 . 
of  Manassas.  Va..  was  named  in  July  in 
a four-count  indictment  charging  that 
he  plotted  the  kidnapping  of  his  wife's 
minister  as  part  of  a scheme  to  kill  his 
ex-wife.  Marguerite,  also  a former 
agent  and  instructor  at  the  FBI  acad- 
emy in  Quaniico,  Va.  Bennett,  who  is 
being  held  without  bond  and  undergo- 
ing psychiatric  evaluation,  has  claimed 
that  his  alter  ego.  “Ed.’’  committed  the 
enme. 

Tlie  Bennetts  were  once  a husband- 
and-wife  FBI  team.  He  worked  as  a field 
agent  in  Washington  and  she  as  a hos- 
tage-negotiation instructor  after  the  pair 
were  promoted  in  1990  from  a posting 
in  Atlanta. 

According  to  divorce  papers  now 
under  seal  but  originally  obtained  by 
Washington  radio  station  WTOP. 
Bennett  claims  he  saw  Cornwall  and 
his  wife  “hugging  and  kissing"  and  hav- 
ing “romantic  candlelight  dinners." 

The  two  met.  said  Bennett,  while 
his  wife  was  teaching  at  Quantico  and 
Cornwall,  a former  coroner's  assistant, 
was  doing  research  in  1991. 


Cornwall  is  the  creator  of  the  wildly 
popular  Dr.  Kay  Scarpeita  cnme-novel 
series.  Her  latest  book,  “Cause  of 
Death,"  debuted  as  the  No.  1 title  on 
The  New  York  Times  best-seller  list  in 
July.  “My  personal  life  is  not  anybody 
else's  business."  she  said.  “I  don't  be- 
lieve people  should  be  defined  by  their 
sexuality.  People  can  think  what  they 
want.  There's  nothing  I can  do.” 

According  to  police  and  prosecu- 
tors. on  the  night  of  June  23,  Bennett 
lured  the  Rev.  Edwin  Cleaver  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Church,  where  he  put  a 
bag  over  the  minister's  head,  shackled 
him  to  a chair,  and  strapped  plastic  ex- 
plosives to  his  chest,  Then  he  forced 
Cleaver  to  contact  Marguerite  Bennett 
and  summon  her  to  the  church. 

Police  said  that  Mrs.  Bennett  was 
suspicious  and  arrived  at  the  church 
armed.  Before  fleeing  for  safety,  she 
shot  at  her  husband.  Sources  close  to 
the  case  who  were  cited  by  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  believe  Bennett  planned  to 
kill  his  wife,  although  he  has  not  been 
charged  with  attempted  murder. 

Bennett  fled  the  church,  but  later 
called  police  to  complain  that  his  wife 
had  fired  at  him.  When  police  arrived  at 
his  home.  Bennett  held  them  at  bay  for 
four  hours.  He  surrendered  after  alleg- 
edly locking  "Ed"  in  the  garage,  said 
one  of  his  lawyers. 

Authorities  found  bomb  compo- 
nents behind  the  church  and  a pipe 
bomb  in  a locker  at  the  community  col- 
lege where  Mrs.  Bennett  has  worked 
since  resigning  from  the  bureau  in  1 994, 
The  makings  of  a third  bomb  were  found 
on  another  college  campus. 

Bennett  resigned  from  the  bureau  in 
1 993  after  his  wife  accused  him  of  forg- 
ing travel  documents  at  the  FBI  during 
the  couple’s  divorce  and  custody  fight 
over  their  two  daughters. 
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Sniffing  their  way  South 

Florida  K-9s  take  on  new  duties  heiping  poiice  in  Nicaragua 


By  Charles  Johnson 

You  are  the  police  chief  of  a Central  American 
country  the  size  of  Iowa  which  is  experiencing  u 
large  influx  of  cocaine  being  smuggled  through 
your  country,  especially  the  major  airport.  Having 
no  drug  interdiction  program,  whom  do  you  call? 
Who  else:  the  K-9  unit  of  the  Pun  St.  Lucie.  Fla., 
Police  Depanment. 

Port  St.  Lucie  police  officials,  longtime  friends 
of  Director  Fernando  Caldera  of  the  National 
Police  of  Nicaragua  and  his  efforts  to  modernize 
his  6.200-member  department,  did  not  hesitate 
when  they  learned  of  his  situation.  During  a 1995 
training  mission,  the  airport  at  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  was  idemified  as  one  of  the  key 
transfer  points  within  the  country  for  cocaine  and 
other  illegal  drugs  bound  for  the  United  Slates. 
Caldera  and  Nicaraguan  President  Violeta 
Chamorro  Barrios  had  made  a pnoniy  of 
interdicting  drugs  coming  through  their  borders 
from  nearby  countries  such  as  Colombia. 

However,  they  required  assistance.  The  PSLPD 
decided  to  take  on  the  challenge. 

Officer  Alan  Kaifus.  Port  St.  Lucie's  K-9 
training  officer,  was  assigned  the  task  of  locating 
suitable  canines  for  the  duly.  These  dogs,  a golden 
retriever  named  Rusty  and  a Labrador  named 
Toby,  were  soon  found  and  purchased  by  the  Port 
Si.  Lucie  Rotary  Club.  Working  daily,  the  dogs 
were  trained  in  the  detection  of  cocaine,  marijuana 
and  heroin. 

On  March  21,  with  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  American -Nicaraguan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
working  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Port 


Rusty,  the  golden  retriever  donated  by  Port  St 
Lucie  police  to  the  National  Police  of 
Nicaragua,  checking  for  drugs  among 
baggage  entering  Managua. 

St,  Lucie,  the  dogs  and  their  handlers  — Officer 
Kaifus  and  Officer  Matt  EUert  — flew  to 
Managua  along  with  this  writer  where,  after  an 


eight-day  training  class  for  the  new  handlers,  the 
canines  were  released  to  the  National  Police  for 
use  at  the  airport. 

Just  the  presence  of  the  dogs,  checking  all 
baggage  coming  in  from  the  country’s  east  coast, 
where  drugs  are  prevalent,  and  all  outgoing  flights, 
has  had  an  impact  on  the  smuggling  of  narcotics, 
and  demonstrated  the  determination  of  the 
National  Police  to  combat  Nicaragua’s  narcotics 
problem.  The  K-9s  were  so  well  received  that 
plans  are  now  being  considered  to  identify  and 
train  two  additional  narcotics  canines  for  use  on 
the  drug-plagued  east  coast. 

This  program  is  one  of  several  that  Chief 
Chuck  Reynolds  and  the  Port  St.  Lucie  Police 
Department  have  undertaken  to  assist  the 
Nicaraguan  National  Police.  Previously,  the 
PSLPD  sponsored  four  Nicaraguan  officers  for  a 
four-week  training  school  (see  LEN,  Dec.  15. 
1995)  and  provided  non-leihal  equipment,  such  as 
used  police  vehicles,  to  the  Nicaraguan  police. 

TTie  latest  effort  is  a textbook  example  of  an 
effective  public/privaie  partnership  in  the  interest 
of  more  effective,  community-onented  law 
enforcement,  linking  as  it  did  the  resources  of  the 
Rotary  International,  the  American  and  Nicara- 
guan Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  two  police 
agencies  that  are  closer  together  than  their 
physical  distance  would  suggest. 

(Charles  Johnson  is  a Division  Commander 
with  the  Port  St.  Lucie  Police  Department.  For 
more  information  on  this  or  other  programs  of  the 
PSLPD.  contact  the  author  at  (407)  871-5034. 
Fax:  (407)  340-2013.) 
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Getting  the  LEAD  out: 


Data  base  to  track  illegal  gun  sales  to  youths 


Do  Dade  cops  like  youth  curfew?  Yes. 
Does  it  deter  crime?  They’re  not  sure. 


Tulsa  agencies  hope  a combined  effort 
will  get  the  drop  on  street-gang  violence 


most  iccn-agcrs  hu>  scmiaiilomutics 
that  arc  less  than  tsso  >oars  old 

"Cjuns  arc  like  sneakers"  with  gang 
kids,  said  Commissioner  Ks  aits  "They 
want  the  latest  goods  ’ 

Kennedy  added  that  teen-agers 
worry  about  the  history  ot  a gun  ITiey 
do  not  want  a weapon  that  has  "a  body 
on  It"'  — one  that  has  been  vised  m a 
previous  crime 

"It  turns  out  to  be  the  best  possible 
news."  said  Kennedy,  "because  the 
newer  the  gun  is.  the  easier  it  is  to 
trace  " 

It  IS  likely,  he  said,  that  the  pua'haser 
ol  record  will  be  available,  the  gun 
dealer  will  likely  be  at  his  listed  .iddress. 
and  there  is  a reduced  chance  that  the 
gun  has  been  stolen  or  given  away,  or 
the  serial  number  destroyed 

All  ot  the  cities  participating  in  the 
program,  including  New  York,  which 
had  a pilot  program,  were  selected  so 
that  localities  ot  various  si/c  and  re- 
gions would  be  included.  In  addition  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  cities  are 
Atlanta,  Baltmiore,  Biimingliam,  Ala.. 


ing  ahead  with  their  own  curfew  ordi- 
nances In  June,  the  Hallandale  City 
Commission  gave  preliminary  approval 
for  a curlew  alter  police  reports  showed 
a 25-percent  increase  in  crimes  com- 
mitted by  juveniles.  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Faragher  atlnbuled  some  of 
the  increase  to  Dade  teen-agers  coming 
into  the  city  to  escape  curfew  restric- 
tions. 

"The  community  is  demanding  this 
from  the  government,"  Faragher  told  'ITie 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  “The 
government  doesn't  just  sit  around  and 
think  up  these  things  “ 

Others  cities  in  the  Miami  area  with 
curfews  on  the  books  have  stepped  up 
enforcement  A late-night  shooting  in- 
volving three  teen-agers  - two  of  whom 
were  of  curfew  age  - on  June  K pmmptcd 
a crackdown  by  Miami  Beach  auihon- 
ties,  including  enforcement  for  violations 
on  dnnking  alcohol  in  public,  cruising 
streets  and  playing  loud  radios.  An  cx- 
tra2l  officers  —including  eight  from  a 
counlywidc  gang  task  force  — patrol 
Miami  Beach  streets  on  weekend  nights. 
Thirty-eight  curfew  violators  were 
picked  up  during  the  first  weekend  of 
the  effort.  The  Sun-SentincI  reported 


In  an  agreement  signed  at  the  White 
House,  police  chiefs  and  prosecutors 
from  1 7 cities  hav  e voluntanly  pledged 
to  provide  information  on  every  gun 
they  seize,  as  part  of  a program  to  com- 
pile a Federal  computer  data  base  on 
the  illegal  sale  of  firearms  to  the 
nation's  youth. 

The  creation  of  such  a system,  an- 
nounced by  President  Clinton  on  July 
8.  is  being  hailed  by  law-enforcement 
experts  as  an  essential  tool  for  fighting 
the  spread  of  weapons  to  teen-agers. 

According  to  a recent  roundtable 
discussion  by  police,  political  officials 
and  community  activists  m Boston  gang 
members  have  a 1 in  7 chance  of  being 
shot  to  death,  compared  with  the  I in 
10,000  chance  others  face 

David  M.  Kennedy,  a senior  re- 
search analyst  at  Harvard  University's 
JohnF  Kennedy  School  of  Government 
who  helped  devise  the  program,  said: 
“They're  getting  strapped  because 
they’re  frightened  They’re  joining 
gangs  because  they  are  frightened” 
Boston  IS  one  of  the  cities  with  a 


A Metro-Dade  County,  Fla.,  police 
official  who  oversees  the  processing  of 
juvenile  curfew  violations  says  it  is  pre- 
mature to  say  whether  the  seven- 
month-old  ordinance  has  been  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  rising  youth  enme. 

"It's  too  .early  to  tell,"  said  Capi. 
Mark  McGrath,  a 22-yeax  veteran  of 
the  agency.  "Not  enough  time  has 
passed,  so  there’s  no  way  that  anyone 
can  come  to  a conclusion  that  it's  posi- 
tive or  negative." 

But  McGrath  said  he  wholeheart- 
edly supports  curfew  ordinances,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  a growing  num- 
ber of  localities  nationwide  in  recent 
years.  Curfews  also  have  become  an  is- 
sue m the  Presidential  campaign  with 
both  President  Clinton  and  presumed 
Republican  nominee  Bob  Dole  coming 
out  in  support  of  programs  that  would 
keep  juveniles  off  the  streets  at  night. 

"I  would  recommend  them," 
McGrath  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
recently.  "My  basic  reason  for  saying 
that  is:  there’s  no  good  reason,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  of  the  school  year, 
for  kids  to  be  out  at  11  PM  ’’ 

McGrath  heads  the  three-officer  unit 
that  processes  the  more  than  600  cur- 


A $160,000  grant  from  the  Okla- 
homa Distnct  Attorney's  Council  will 
help  launch  a combined  Tulsa  police 
and  Tiilsa  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
gang  enforcement  squad. 

The  new  Tulsa  Area  Response  Gang 
Enforcement  Team  (TARGET),  set  to 
debut  July  IS,  will  merge  the  Police 
Department's  Organized  Gang  Unit  and 
the  Tblsa  County  Gang  Intervention 
Unit.  Police  Chief  Ron  Palmer  and 
Undershenff  Bill  Thompson  said  join- 
ing forces  will  allow  the  agencies  to 
combat  gang  violence  more  effectively 
through  streamlined  investigations  and 
enhanced  intelligence-shanng. 

"The  phenomenon  of  cnmmal  street 


pilot  version  of  the  proposed  system, 
and  has  had  such  success  with  it  that 
no  juveniles  have  been  killed  by  guns 
this  year,  according  to  Police  Commis- 
sioner Paul  Evans 

The  computerized  data  base  and 
new  software  program,  known  as 
Project  LEAD,  will  be  run  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Each  gun  will  be  traced  back  to  its  ongi- 
nal  owner  through  documents  and  se- 
rial numbers  The  gun  traffickers  will 
then  be  prosecuted, 

According  to  law  -entorccmeni  ex- 
perts. one  of  the  reasons  the  program  is 
expected  to  be  so  successful  is  that  iden- 
tification numbers  and  paperwork  al- 
ready exist  for  each  gun  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  or  imponed  from 
abroad.  All  weapons  must  bear  a serial 
number  and  can  be  sold  imiially  only 
by  Federally  licensed  firearms  dealers. 

New  research  by  Kennedy  and  the 
ATF  have  made  it  easier  to  determine 
how  these  guns  get  into  the  hands  of 
juveniles,  experts  said.  One  result  of 
analyzing  the  records  the  ATF  has  kept 


few  violations  filed  by  police  against 
youths  since  enforcement  began  m ear- 
nest Jan,  1.  Metro-Dade  officials  im- 
posed the  countywide  curfew  m Feb- 
ruary 1 994.  but  enforcement  didn't  be- 
gin until  this  year  because  of  legal 
challenges  by  the  Amencan  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

The  way  was  cleared  for  enforce- 
ment in  November,  when  an  appeals 
court  judge  overturned  an  injunction 
that  had  been  granted  by  a lower  court 
judge  at  the  ACLU's  request. 

While  allowing  a few  exceptions  in 
cases  involving  work  and  school  activi- 
ties. the  curfew  requires  that  teens  un- 
der the  age  of  17  be  off  the  streets  by  1 1 
PM.  Sunday  through  Thursday,  and  by 
midnight  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
Violators  are  taken  into  custody  — but 
are  not  arrested  because  the  violation  is 
not  classified  as  a crime.  They're  es- 
corted home  by  police  or  held  at  dis- 
trict stations  until  parents  or  guardians 
can  be  contacted  to  pick  them  up. 

The  ordinance  also  allows  police  to 
file  charges  against  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  commit  repeated  violations, 
they  can  be  fined  up  to  $500.  The 
strength  of  the  parental  sanctions  soon 


gang  involvement  m drug  trafficking  and 
violent  crime  is  becoming  increasingly 
widespread."  Sgi.  George  Haralson,  su- 
pervisor of  the  Organized  Gang  Unit, 
told  The  Tulsa  World.  "The  Tulsa  met- 
ropolitan area  is  no  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  Slates  in  this  regard." 

According  to  an  unscientific  state- 
wide survey  of  gang  activity  that  was 
released  by  a stale  agency  this  spnng. 
gangs  exist  in  communities  of  all  sizes 
around  the  stale.  The  survey  of  208 
agencies  representing  the  stale's  77 
counties,  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drags,  reported  12,168  gang  members 
statewide. 


on  illegal  guns  was  the  discovery  that 
less  than  I percent  ot  the  1 6I).(KK)  Fed- 
erally licensed  gun  dealers  are  respon- 
sible for  5 1 percent  of  all  the  guns  used 
in  crimes,  said  Joe  Vince,  ehiel  ol  the 
bureau's  firearms  enlorcemem  di\  ision 

With  such  a small  number  of  li- 
censed dealers  mvolsed  m trafficking, 
tracing  the  guns  becomes  easier  since 
they  may  sell  directly  to  teen-agers  or 
through  "straw"  purchasers  who  resell 
them  to  teens. 

"rvc  been  in  law  enforcement  for 
25  years  and  this  is  the  most  powerful 
law  enforcement  tool  1 have  ever  seen." 
Vince  said  of  the  fracking  system 

Until  recently.  Kennedy  noted,  po- 
lice did  not  trace  weapons  back  to  the 
source,  the  way  they  do  with  drugs, 
Instead,  the  weapon  w as  simply  locked 
up  in  the  evidence  room.  The  new  pro- 
gram. he  said,  represents  an  "astonish- 
ing" change  in  the  attitude  and  tactics 
of  police 

Drawing  on  data  assembled  by  the 
Boston  police  over  the  past  five  years. 
Kennedy  was  able  to  determine  that 


will  be  tested  in  court  when  three  par- 
ents charged  for  their  children’s  repeated 
curfew  violations  answer  those  charges 
later  (his  summer.  McGrath  said 
Arrests  of  juveniles  are  running  at 
about  (he  same  rate  as  last  year,  when 
the  Metro-Dade  Police  Department, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  large  unin- 
corporated swaths  of  the  Miami  mef- 
ropoliian  area,  made  about  20,000  ju- 
venile arrests.  McGrath  said.  Most  of 
them  involved  property  comes  such  as 
auto  thefts  and  burglaries,  committed 
in  the  daytime  hours  by  traanis  whose 
average  age  was  1 5.  he  added,  "it's  been 
going  up,"  said  McGrath  of  the  juvenile 
crime  rate,  mirronng  a national  trend 
In  fact,  the  curfew’s  value  might  lie 
in  Its  impact  on  crimes  that  don't  occur 
because  kids  arc  kept  off -the  streets, 
McGrath  pointed  out.  "In  lernis  of  look- 
ing at  It  the  other  way.  some  of  the  kids 
we’ve  picked  up.  we’ve  not  picked  up 
again.  I'm  sure  that  it's  made  a differ- 
ence to  them.  They  may  be  thinking 
about  not  getting  in  trouble.  So  I think 
the  effect  will  be  on  things  that  didn't 
happen  because  of  it  " 

Some  surrounding  jurisdictions 
aren’t  waiting  fur  results  and  are  push- 


Major  metropolitan  areas,  including 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City,  reported 
8.(X)2  gang  members  — 5.(K)7  under  the 
age  of  18.  Sixiy-lhrcc  percent  of  the 
agencies  surveyed  responded  that  gang 
membership  continues  to  increase. 

The  TARGET  team  will  have  1 1 
members,  including  one  gang  analyst, 
three  deputies  and  seven  police  offic- 
ers. The  Police  Department  was  able  to 
hire  two  additional  officers  with  the 
help  of  the  funding  provided  for  the 
merger  The  gram  moneys,  half  of 
which  were  provided  by  the  Drag  and 
Violent  Cnme  Grant  Board  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Council,  along  with 
$55,700  in  matching  funds  from  the 


local  law  enforcement  agencies,  will  pay 
for  some  equipment  and  salaries 

"By  joining  together  in  acuordinaicd 
effort,  the  unit  can  be  more  visible  in 
the  commumly."  said  Haralson.  "In  ad- 
dition. the  merger  will  demonstrate  the 
continued  willingness  of  the  city  and 
county  to  work  together  to  address 
community-wide  problems." 

Such  combinations,  Undershenff 
Thompson  told  The  World,  arc  the 
wave  of  the  future,  as  gang  members 
have  spread  to  rural  areas  in  recent 
years  Towns  under  2.500  residents, 
according  to  the  state  drag  agency’s 
survey,  reported  1 .010  gang  members, 
including  770  under  age  18. 


Hndgeptm.  Conn  . Inglewood.  Calit.. 
Memphis.  Cleveland.  Jersey  City.  N J.. 
Milwaukee.  Kichtuond.  Vj  , St  Louis. 
.Salinas,  Calif.  San  Antouio.  Senile, 
and  Washington. 

In  must  slates,  it  is  already  illegal 
to  sell  handguns  to  juveniles,  a tuctor 
that  nukes  the  program  easier  to  imple- 
ment because  it  docs  not  require  new 
debate  on  gun-conirul  legislation 
The  strong  opposition  of  the  Na- 
lumal  Rific  AssiK'iution  to  gun-coniiol 
measures  has  been  cited  as  u reason  why 
the  financing  and  implemenlaliun  of  the 
program  has  been  slow  m coming  But 
Rahin  I Emuimel,  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  said  he  doubled  that  the 
NRA  would  oppose  the  plan  "Nobody 
wanis  to  see  adolescents  with  tireaniis,” 
he  said. 

Drastic 

medicine 

CcEhvvoes 
foroeaxiiy 
to  dissolve  FO 

In  a 7-10-2  vote,  the  I ludsoii  County. 
N.J  . Board  of  Freeholders  voted  on 
July  1 1 to  disband  the  county’s  82-of- 
ficer Police  Department  The  move  is 
expected  to  save  some  $3  milium 

The  decision  to  eliminate  (he  depurt- 
meni,  county  officials  said,  reflects  a 
cold,  fiscal  truth,  iliat  (he  county's  lax- 
base  can  no  longer  support  rapidly  ris- 
ing expenses.  A $l7-imflion  shortfall 
on  a $323-million  budget  lorccd  the  im- 
position of  drastic  cuts,  said  County 
Executive  Robert  C Janiszcwski. 

Police  otticers  and  their  supporters 
jammed  the  hoard  meeting  at  which  (he 
vote  was  taken,  alternately  pleading  and 
arguing  with  the  freeholders.  Many 
wore  T-shiris  that  read.  “Save  the 
Hudson  County  Policc/To  Protect  and 
Serve." 

Officer  Donald  Dixon,  who  has 
served  on  the  county  force  for  1 1 years, 
said,  “We're  getting  stuck,  and  it’s  a 
hurting  pain,  because  these  are  people 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  this 
county  ” 

'I  he  department's  responsibilities, 
which  include  patrolling  the  county’s 
parks  and  roads  and  operating  the 
county  emergency  911  system,  will 
now  fall  to  the  municipalities.  Three 
other  counties.  Bergen.  Essex,  and 
Union,  also  have  small  county  depart- 
ments that  supplement  municipal 
forces,  and  officials  there  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  they  intend  to  main- 
tain their  dcpartmenls 

While  the  Hudson  County  force  is 
not  the  primary  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  area,  as  is  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Department  m NY.  sup- 
porters argue  that  the  department  pro- 
vides experienced  backup  to  municipal 
officers. 

“A  sham  is  being  played  on  you 
freeholders."  said  the  county’s  public 
safety  director.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
who  noted  that  municipal  officers  will 
now'  have  to  be  assigned  to  patrol  the 
county’s  parks  and  highways. 

Last  year,  the  Hudson  County  Po- 
lice Department  wrote  47.800  tickets 
and  responded  to  1 .9 1 6 accidents  on  the 
15  county  roads  they  patrol,  They  ar- 
rested 579  people,  including  40  in 
county  parks,  as  well  as  another  154 
people  on  warrants 
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Federal  File 


(A  roundup  of  criminal  justice-irlaled  development  at  the 
Federal  level.} 

ATF  settles  up 

A disicnminution  lawsuit  brought  by  black  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fircanns  was  settled  in  July, 
with  the  agency  agreeing  to  pay  $5.9  million  in  damages  and 
legal  fees. 

The  Federal  lawsuit,  filed  In  1990,  charged  that  black  ATF 
agents  were  assigned  to  lower-ranking  Government  jobs  than 
white  agents  and  were  paid  less  than  whites.  According  to  court 
documents.  15  percent  of  whiles  were  hired  by  the  agency 
without  Civil  Service  protection,  as  compared  with  80  percent  of 
blacks.  Forty  percent  of  blacks  were  hired  at  the  lowest  pay 
grades  possible,  compared  with  just  25  percent  for  whites. 

Under  the  settlement,  which  was  announced  July  9.  the 
agency  agreed  to  overhaul  its  hiring,  recruiting  and  promotion 
procedures  and  its  disciplinary  methods.  The  agreement  calls  for 
an  outside  contractor  to  design  and  carry  out  a new  promotion 
assessment  center  to  replace  the  current  office,  and  for  the 
development  of  objective  criteria  for  awards,  special  assign- 
ments, transfers  and  training. 

Somc  189  current  and  51  former  agents  will  be  eligible  for  an 
average  payment  of  $19,500.  said  the  agency. 

One  of  the  original  plaintiffs,  agent  Larry  D.  Stewan.  said  the 
award  won’t  "cure  all  the  hurt  and  the  memories  I have  to  live 
with-  It  won’t  moke  me  feel  that  the  agency  truly  wants  Larry 
Stewan.” 

The  agency  came  under  criticism  in  March  for  reported 
incidents  involving  agents  attending  the  Good  01'  Boys 
Roundup,  an  annual  gathenng  of  law  enforcement  officers  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  A report  found  that  the  unofficial  gatherings, 
which  have  been  held  for  16  years,  had  turned  into  events  where 
heavy  drinking  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  some  participants 
engaged  in  racist  conduct. 

All  that  glitters. . . 

Commissioner  Doris  Meissner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  ordered  an  investigation  after  Border 
Patrol  field  agents  accused  their  superiors  of  falsifying  records 
and  altering  reports  in  an  effort  to  show  that  Operation 
Gatekeeper,  the  Clinton  Administration's  showpiece  crackdown 
on  illegal  immigration,  is  a success,  said  officials. 

'The  stories  we’re  hearing  have  been  very  disturbing.”  said 
T.J.  Bonner,  president  of  the  National  Border  Patrol  Council,  the 
union  that  represents  Border  Patrol  agents.  The  misconduct,  he 
told  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  runs  the  gamut  from  ’’fudging  on 
how  we’re  deploying  people  to  out-and-out  fraud.” 

Complaints  have  come  from  upwards  of  30  Border  Patrol 
agents,  said  Joseph  Dassaro,  a spokesman  for  Local  1613  of  the 
council. 

Driving  ’em  buggy 

The  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices,  especially 
telephone  wiretaps,  has  nsen  sharply  under  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration. officials  said  in  July,  and  estimates  foresee  a continued 
growth  in  their  use. 

"We  are  up  30  to  40  percent  this  year.”  said  Frederick  Hess, 
who  runs  the  Justice  Department  office  that  approves  applications 
for  court-ordered  wiretaps.  The  statistics  continue  a pace  set  in 
1993  when  Federal  surveillance  orders  rose  32  percent, 

While  civil  libertarians  and  pnvacy  advocates  are  said  to  be 
disappointed  with  the  recent  trend,  they  have  been  able  to  do 
little  to  stop  it.  Electronic  surveillance  has  proved  a useful  tool  m 
the  war  on  drugs  and  has  bipartisan  support  m Congress. 

Moreover,  recent  terrorist  activities  and  the  nse  of  right-wing 
militia  groups  have  led  to  an  increased  clamor  for  even  greater 
Federal  wiretapping  authority. 

According  to  a Washington  Post  report,  last  year  marked  the 
first  time  that  Federal  courts  approved  more  wiretaps  than  all 
state  courts  combined.  The  acceleration  under  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  said  to  be  largely  the  result  of  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  s decision  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  narcotics 
supervisors  in  the  Justice  Department’s  Criminal  Division  who 
heavily  favor  electronic  surveillance 

The  number  of  Federal  court  orders  permuting  electronic 
surveillance  increased  from  340  dunng  the  last  year  of  the  Bush 
administration  to  672  last  year.  Officials  said  the  number  was 
sure  to  top  700  in  1996. 

A good  deal  of  the  overall  increase  has  been  attributed  to  the 
growth  in  the  budgets  of  Federal  law-enforcement  agencies, 

Since  1993.  the  FBI’s  budget  has  increased  by  53  percent,  while 
the  DEA  s has  jumped  33  percent.  Both  agencies  are  again 
seeking  large  budget  increases  in  1997. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is  currently  carrying 
out  a $33-million  program  to  replace  single-line  wiretapping 
equipment  with  devices  that  can  monitor  up  to  40  lines  at  once 
and  process  the  intercepts  by  computer.  The  FBI  is  also  spending 


millions  to  develop  new  intercept  techniques  for  digital  lines  and 
IS  expanding  the  number  of  agents  capable  of  using  high-tech 
gear 

The  larger  budgets  have  made  it  possible  for  the  agencies  to 
use  the  relatively  costly  wiretaps,  which  cost  more  than  $70,000 
a month  to  operate  and  transcribe  hundreds  of  hours  of  tapes. 

Long-distance  information 

Building  on  a 1994  cnme-bill  provision  that  requires  stales  to 
develop  systems  for  tracking  convicted  sex  offenders.  President 
Clinton  has  now  endorsed  legislation  that  would  expand  that 
concept  on  a national  level. 

In  a June  22  radio  address,  Clinton  supported  a proposal  by 
Senators  Joseph  Biden  (D.-Dcl.)  and  Phil  Gramm  (R. -Texas)  to 
develop  a national  data  base. 

In  the  interim,  the  President  has  reportedly  ordered  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  to  devise  guidelines  on  setting  up  such  a data 
ba.se  without  a new  law,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
prtK'css  could  be  set  up  administratively  in  the  absence  of  any 
new  legislation. 

“The  police  officer  in  Cleveland  should  be  able  to  get 
information  on  all  known  sex  offenders  in  Cleveland,  whether 
they  committed  their  crimes  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.”  said 
Clinton.  ’’Every  bit  of  information  we  have  about  the  people  who 
commit  these  crimes  should  be  available  to  law  enforcement 
wherever  and  whenever  they  need  it." 

As  slates  move  forward  in  compiling  their  own  records, 
olficials  told  The  New  York  Times,  easy  information-shanng 
could  be  insured  through  a range  of  initiatives,  such  as  requinng 
comparable  collection  methods  or  compatible  computer  software. 

Deflecting  the  concerns  of  civil  liberties  groups  over  pnvacy 
issues,  Ernie  Allen,  the  president  of  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  called  the  proposed  registry  an 
“invaluable  tool.” 

“State  systems  would  be  enough  if  offenders  never  moved. 
However,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  offenders  move 
from  jurisdiction  to  junsdiction,  and  many  offenders  have  a high 
propensity  to  rc-offend,”  he  told  The  Times. 

A l5-ycar  study  of  some  1.300  sex  offenders  who  were 
arrested  in  1973.  conducted  by  the  California  Department  of 
Justice,  found  that  19.7  percent  were  rearresied  for  a subsequent 
sex  offense.  Sex  offenders,  the  study  concluded,  were  five  limes 
more  likely  than  other  violent  offenders  and  six  times  more  likely 
than  all  types  of  offenders  to  commit  another  sex  offense. 

Less  bucks  for  the  bang 

Against  a backdrop  of  controversy  over  continued  research  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  into  firearms  injuries  and  deaths, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  overwhelmingly  July  1 1 
against  the  restoration  of  $2.6  million  to  the  CDC’s  budget. 

The  funding  represents  roughly  the  amount  the  agency  spends 
each  year  on  gun-related  studies. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  which  has  stridently  opposed 
the  funding,  considered  the  263-158  vote  "very  important."  said 
Chip  Walker,  an  NRA  spokesman.  The  research  has  been 
scientifically  biased  toward  gun  control,  he  said,  and  thus  has 
been  "a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money.” 

The  CDC  is  the  only  government  unit  that  analyzes  gun 
deaths,  injuries  and  nsks  nationally. 

Supporters  of  the  cut  echoed  the  NRA's  arguments,  condemn- 
ing one  CDC  study  that  found  a gun  in  the  home  nearly  triples 
the  nsk  of  homicide  of  a family  member  and  increases  the  risk  of 
suicide  five-fold. 

According  to  Federal  Election  Commission  records  cited  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  House  members  voting  to  cut  the 
funding  received  an  average  of  $6,246  each  in  campaign 
contributions  from  the  NRA  between  Jan.  1.  1993  and  early  this 
year.  Those  opposing  the  CDC  budget  cut  received  an  average  of 
$359. 

Representative  Michael  N.  Castle,  a Delaware  Republican 
who  led  the  effort  to  restore  the  funding,  said  he  was  surprised  by 
how  strongly  the  NRA  fought  to  keep  the  budget  cut.  "This 
wasn’t  a major  issue,"  he  told  The  Inquirer,  when  compared  to  a 
House  vole  earlier  this  year  on  repealing  a ban  on  private 
ownership  of  certain  assault  weapons. 

Castle  said  voting  for  the  cuts  was  made  more  palatable  for 
some  wavenng  representatives  by  wording  the  bill  so  that  the 
money  taken  from  the  CDC  budget  would  go  toward  programs 
supporting  rural  health  care 

The  new  G-person 

Computer  experience,  foreign-language  fluency  and  an 
engineering  degree  can  give  an  applicant  to  the  FBI  a leg  up  as 
the  bureau  begins  a new  hiring  binge  with  an  eye  toward  high- 
tech  competency. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  bureau  plans  to  hire  some  2.000 
agents  nationwide,  said  Special  Agent  H.C  Jenkins  told  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  a hiring  spurt  he  said  was  prompted  by 


attniion.  a hinng  freeze  from  1991-1994.  and  the  need  to  enforce 
a growing  number  of  new  Federal  anii-enme  laws. 

"If  they  hire  me.  I get  to  do  computers  and  law  enforcement." 
said  Ellis  Bates  III,  27.  a computer  programmer  for  IBM  who  is 
an  FBI  hopeful  from  Detroit,  where  one  of  four  high-tech 
recruitment  drives  is  being  held. 

The  minimum  requirements  include  a four-year  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university:  availability  for  assignment 
anywhere  in  the  world;  a valid  driver’s  license;  three  years  of 
work  experience;  and  U.S.  citizenship.  Applicants  must  also  be 
between  23  and  37  years  old. 

A programmer  from  Chesterfield  Township.  Mich.,  who 
declined  to  reveal  his  name  and  thus  tip  off  his  current  employer, 
said;  "I  gel  to  use  my  skills  to  serve  other  people  and  serve  the 
country  as  opposed  to  serving  big  business.” 

A long  road  ahead 

White  House  drug-policy  director  Barry  McCaffrey  told 
agents  at  a law-enforcement  summit  meeting  July  10  that  drug- 
related  violence  had  gotten  "immeasurably  worse"  in  the  past 
year  at  certain  points  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border.  Officials 
must  prepare  for  a long-term  fight,  he  said,  and  the  Government 
must  prepare  a long-term  budget. 

Agents  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  Customs  Service  ahd  DEA 
are  said  to  be  so  badly  outrnanned.  outgunned  and  outmaneu- 
vered  by  drug  smuggling  gangs  that  a route  through  Texas  has 
been  opened  up  as  a conduit  for  billions  of  dollars  in  Mexican 
marijuana,  heroin,  and  cocaine.  Officials  say  the  drug  gangs  are 
often  equipped  with  night-vision  equipment,  cellular  phones, 
border  sentries  and  their  own  intelligence-gathering  capabilities. 

One  Border  Patrol  agent  was  killed  by  a suspected  smuggler 
in  west  Texas  this  year,  and  ranchers  have  reported  that  gangs  of 
up  to  40  drug  runners  armed  with  automatic  weapons  occasion- 
ally sneak  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  U.S.  The  area  around 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  hard  hit.  and 
ranchers  there  met  in  May  with  representatives  of  Government 
agencies  in  what  they  said  was  a last  resort  before  they  are  driven 
off  their  land. 

According  to  one  62 -year-old  rancher  who  is  a former  Federal 
law-enforcement  officer,  it  is  the  landowners  who  have  to  keep 
out  the  smugglers.  "It’s  we  private  citizens  who  have  upheld  the 
integrity  of  the  border."  he  said,  refusing  to  give  his  name  for  fear 
of  reprisals.  “We  can’t  do  it  anymore:  we’re  losing  America." 

There  are  so  many  little  roads,  back  road.s.  side  roads  coming 
out  of  here  that  it’s  impossible  for  us  to  stop  it  with  the  man- 
power we  have  in  this  sector."  conceded  Benny  Carrasco,  the 
Border  Patrol  agent  in  charge  of  Eagle  Pass. 

More  drug  seizures  and  arrests  of  illegal  aliens  were  made  in 
the  area  during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  than  in  all  of  1995 
for  both  categories,  according  to  officials  statistics  — and  that’s 
with  just  catching  an  estimated  5 percent.  Federal  agents  said. 

Waco  revisited 

Two  House  subcommittees  have  released  a sharply  worded 
report  concluding  that  President  Clinton  should  have  accepted 
Attorney  Janet  Reno's  offer  to  resign  after  the  failed  1993  FBI 
assault  on  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Waco.  Texas. 

The  report  also  criticized  former  Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd 
Bentsen  and  deputy  secretary  Roger  C.  Altman,  both  of  whom 
the  report  said  "acted  highly  irresponsibly  and  were  derelict  in 
their  duties"  for  failing  to  properly  oversee  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Ronald  K.  Noble,  a former 
undersecretary  for  enforcement,  was  criticized  for  solely  blaming 
ATF  in  his  later  investigation  instead  of  holding  senior  Treasury 
officials  accountable. 

Reno,  the  report  said,  should  never  have  accepted  the 
recommendation  to  assault  the  compound,  and  should  have 
known  that  such  an  action  would  further  endanger  the  children 
there.  The  assault,  on  April  19.  1993.  led  to  the  deaths  of  8 1 
Branch  Davidians.  including  25  children. 

Testifying  last  August  at  hearings  co-chaired  by  Representa- 
tives Bill  McCollum  (R  -Fla.)  and  Bill  Zeliff  (R.-N.H.).  the 
report's  authors.  Reno  said  she  acted  because  FBI  attempts  to  end 
the  siege  peacefully  were  continually  thwarted.  It  was  Branch 
Davidian  leader  David  Koresh.  she  said,  who  "chose  death  for 
the  men  and  women  who  entrusted  their  lives  to  him." 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Jamie  S.  Gorelick  offered  a general 
defense  of  the  Justice  Department  in  the  wake  of  the  sub- 
committee’s report,  noting  that  internal  department  evaluations 
were  "quite  self-cntical”  and  had  resulted  in  a complete  overhaul 
of  how  DoJ  officials  handled  such  crises.  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  E,  Rubin,  meanwhile,  defended  former  officials  at  that 
agency,  noting  that  the  report  does  not  mention  the  reforms  ATF 
has  instituted  since  Waco. 

Congressional  Democrats  accused  Republicans  of  delaying 
release  of  the  report  until  the  Presidential  election  season,  and  of 
"kissing  the  ring"  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  "This  is  pure 
politics  being  danced  on  the  graves  of  Federal  officers  who  died 
at  Waco."  said  Representative  Charles  E.  Schumer  (D  -N.Y.). 
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Hatuiahville  force  in  1988,  became 
chiefin  1991  and  serves  as  the  casino’s 
surveillance  director.  "Now  it’s 
$5 1 2,000,  about  60  percent  of  which  is 
provided  by  the  tribe,  while  the  Feds 
contribute  another  40  percent.  We  used 
to  have  a high  turnover  rate,  but  because 
of  the  casino,  salaries  and  benefits  have 
been  increased.” 

The  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribe  in 
Connecticut,  which  runs  the  Foxwoods 
Casino,  by  far  the  nation's  most  suc- 
cessful Indian-owned  gambling  facil- 
ity, started  its  own  tribal  police  depart- 
ment in  mid-1992,  shortly  before  the 
casino  opened  in  Ledyard.  The  19-of- 
ficer  agency  has  no  law  enforcement 
authority  at  the  casino  — that’s  the  pur- 
view of  the  Slate  Police,  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  tribe  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  that  cleared  the  way  for  the 
casino,  said  acting  tribal  Police  Chief 
William  Loreniino,  a Comanche  from 
Oklahoma  with  27  years  in  law  enforce- 
ment. including  stints  with  BlA-run 
police  agencies. 

The  establishment  of  the  agency  is 
an  expression  of  its  tribe’s  sovereign 
status,  said  Loreniino.  The  agency  only 
enforces  tribal  laws  against  Indians 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion. he  told  LEN.  but  revenues  gener- 
ated by  the  casino  “are  poured  back  into 
the  tribal  government  side  to  provide 
services,"  including  law  enforcement. 

Gambling  revenues  might  be  just  the 
ticket  for  tribes  to  provide  adequate  law 
enforcement  serviced  to  their  members, 
opined  the  BlA's  Quasula,  who  is  an 
outspoken  critic  of  what  he  says  is  the 
Federal  Government's  skinflint  fiscal 
policies  toward  Indian  law  enforcement 
agencies.  "Maybe  that’s  the  way  it’s 
supposed  to  be,"  he  said,  "Maybe  these 
poor  little  itty-bitty  tribes  that  have 
never  had  much  are  going  to  bail  out 
Uncle  Sam  on  his  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide public  safety.” 

Not  Without  a Price 

Prompted  by  the  debut  of  the  first 
Indian-run  bingo  hall,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Seminole  tribe  in  Florida 
in  1979.  Indian  tribes  have  used  their 
rights  as  sovereign  entities  as  an  entree 
into  the  nation's  burgeoning  gaming 
industry,  opening  1 26  reservation-based 
casinos  in  24  states.  Scores  of  tribes 
followed  suit  after  a 1987  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  held  that  the  tnbes, 
as  sovereign  entities,  were  not  subject 
to  state  and  Federal  regulations  that 
govern  states  with  legalized  gambling. 

The  $4-billion-a-year  Indian  gam- 
ing industry  provides  270.000jobs.  said 
Bunty  Anquue.  a spokeswoman  for  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Association  in 
Washington.  D.C.  However,  the  growth 
of  the  industry  has  not  come  without  a 
price,  as  some  casino  proposals  have 
fostered  bitter  internal  and  external  n- 
valncs  for  Indian  tribes. 

A months-long  clash  between  pro- 
and  anti-gambling  factions  of  New 
York’sMohawktribein  1989  and  1990 
resulted  in  a bloody  confrontation  that 
left  two  tribe  members  dead.  It  also  re- 
sulted in  unprecedented  raids  by  the 
State  Police,  and  later  by  the  FBI.  to 
seize  illegal  gambling  devices  and. 
csentually.  to  keep  the  peace. 

Those  actions  — taken  at  the  request 
of  Mohawk  tribal  officials  — were  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  State 
Police,  said  Insp  Maj  Ken  Cook,  who 


was  m charge  of  overseeing  State  Po- 
lice operations  during  the  incident. 

Clandestine  gambling  had  been  oc- 
cumng  for  some  time  at  the  St.  Regis 
Indian  Reservation,  which  straddles 
parts  of  northern  New  York  state  and 
the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  driv- 
ing a wedge  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  a proposal  to  bring  legal- 
ized gambling  to  the  reservation.  Cook 
said.  The  State  Police  were  called  in 
twice  by  tnbal  officials  to  raid  gambling 
dens  and  seize  slot  machines.  But  the 
activity  continued  unabated,  and  in 
1989.  the  State  Police  teamed  with  the 
FBI  to  conduct  a massive  raid  in  which 
all  of  the  illegal  casinos  except  one  were 
shut  down.  A 12-day  standoff  ensued, 
during  which  anti-gamblers  burned 
down  a casino 

After  a winter  in  which  the  factions 
fired  weapons,  burned  cars  and  vandal- 
ized property,  the  dispute  came  to  a 
head  m the  spring  of  1990  when  gam- 
bling opponents  blockaded  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  reservation  to  keep  outsiders 
away.  Members  of  pro-gambling  fac- 
tions lore  down  the  blockades  in  a con- 
frontation that  was  peppered  with  gun- 
fire and  in  which  a barricade  leader  was 
senously  beaten.  After  an  all-night  gun 
battle,  the  body  of  a casino  opponent 
was  found  outside  his  home  in  Snye.  a 
community  just  inside  the  Canadian 
border,  on  May  1.  1990.  Later  that  day. 
the  brother  of  a member  of  the  tribe's 
pro-gambling  Warrior  Society  was 
found  dead  outside  his  home,  also  in 
Snye  Both  men  had  been  shot. 

"The  community  was  shocked,”  re- 
called Cook,  a 23-year  Slate  Police  vet- 
eran who  oversees  criminal  investiga- 
tions and  Indian  affairs.  "It  was  the  first 
time  any  Indian  had  shot  and  killed 
another  Indian  as  a result  of  this  con- 
flict." 

The  shootings  prompted  the  Stale 
Police  to  lake  control  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  shut  down  all  roads  leading  to 
the  tense  area.  Canadian  authorities 
worked  with  the  New  York  troopers, 
sealing  off  reservation  borders  in  Que- 
bec to  prevent  more  people  from 
streaming  into  the  area. 

"We  were  able  to  restore  peace,  but 
it  took  a long  time,"  Cook  said  "Since 
that  lime,  we’ve  patrolled  the  reserva- 
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A Mohawk  guard  mansa  blockade 
in  1990  during  a bitter  and  bloody 
factional  battle  over  proposed 
gambling  on  the  resen  ation. 


A blackjack  dealer  keeps  the  action  going  at  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribe’s  Foxwoods  casino  in  Connecticut, 
the  nation’s  most  successful  Indian  casino.  (Wide  Wurid  Photos) 


tion  like  wc  would  any  other  upstate 
community.”  Cook  added  that  the 
agency  works  "in  conjunction"  with  a 
part-time  tribal  police  agency  that  has 
been  set  up  since  the  conflict. 

The  Mohawks  arc  not  alone  in  their 
experiences.  On  New  York’s 
Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation,  about 
50  miles  southwest  of  Buffalo,  disputes 
over  gambling  were  said  to  be  an  un- 
derlying cause  of  a March  1995  shoot- 
out that  left  three  Seneca  Indians  dead 
and  a fourth  senously  wounded.  Offi- 
cially. the  incident  was  attributed  to 
internal  nvalries  following  the  election 
of  u tribal  president  who  called  for  a 
shukeup  of  the  tribal  government  and  a 
return  to  traditional  ways. 

Lines  of  Authority 

Understandably,  security  is  a major 
concern  of  tribal  officials  seeking  to 
open  casinos,  said  Anquoe  of  the  In- 
dian gaming  association,  adding  that 
such  arrangements  arc  negotiated  be- 
tween states  and  the  individual  tribes. 
The  various  security  pacts  result  in  the 
patchwork  of  junsdiciional  authority 
that  characterizes  the  law  enforcement 
framework  in  place  throughout  much 
of  Indian  Country.  On  some  reserva- 
tions. state  agencies  have  pnmary  re- 
sponsibility for  casino  security,  while 
on  others,  tnbal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  the  chief  law  enforcement  au- 
thoniy,  according  to  Anquoe.  In  a few 
cases,  state  and  tribal  law  enforcement 
agencies  join  forces  to  gel  the  job  done, 
she  added,  and  many  play  a vital  role 
in  conducting  background  checks  of 
both  employees  and  vendors. 

New  York’s  Oneida  Indians,  who 
opened  the  slate's  first  reservation  ca- 
sino in  1993.  pay  $800,000  to  the  state 
for  State  Police  services,  including 
about  20  plaincloihes  troopers  to  work 
security  details  both  in  and  outside  the 
tribe's  massive  Turning  Slone  Casino 
near  Verona,  about  35  miles  east  of 
Syracuse.  The  troopers  also  conducted 
background  checks  on  more  than  2.000 
employees  of  the  casino,  the  first  legal 
gambling  operation  to  open  in  New 
York  in  over  a century. 

Now  in  Its  third  year  of  operation, 
the  Oneida-run  casino  has  had  few 
problems,  said  Cook  of  the  State  Po- 
lice. "We  don't  have  an  influx  of  rob- 
benes,  prostitution  or  things  like  that." 
he  told  LEN.  "It's  had  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  policing  or  the  community." 

In  Connecticut,  a pact  between  the 
state  and  Mashantucket  Pequots  gives 
the  State  Police  exclusive  junsdiclion  at 
the  Foxwoods  casino,  said  State  Police 
spokesman  Sgt.  Dale  Houngan.  'The 
tribal  police  act  more  as  secunly  per- 
sonnel. but  there  are  certain  provisions. 


depending  on  the  type  of  problem, 
where  the  tnbal  government  may  take 
jurisdiction  But  in  most  instances,  the 
State  Police  conducts  all  cnminal  inves- 
tigations and  IS  the  pnmary  law  enforce- 
ment agency  on  the  site."  he  said.  The 
FBI  supplies  backup  to  the  Slate  Po- 
lice, and  may  lake  over  investigations 
of  serious  crimes,  he  added. 

The  Mob  Factor 

The  Justice  Department  is  on  record 
as  saying  there  is  no  evidence  that  or- 
ganized crime  has  infiltrated  tribal  ca- 
sinos. And  a 1993  report  by  the  Inte- 
nor  Department,  of  which  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  a part,  said  tnbes  in 
the  gaming  business  are  more  likely  to 
fall  victim  to  theft  and  embezzlement, 
partially  due  to  "inadequate  manage- 
ment direction  and  oversight,  certain 
fraudulent  or  wasteful  activities  and 
deficient  decision-making  by  manage- 
ment.” 

Law  enforcement  olficials  contacted 
by  LEN  cite  tight  regulations  under  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  passed 
byCongrcssin  1988, asone  reason  why 
reservation-based  gambling  has  so  far 
remained  untainted  by  organized  crime. 
Atlantic  City  casino  mogul  Donald 
Trump,  an  opponent  of  reservation 
gambling  who  claims  tribes  have  an 
unfair  monopoly  on  the  gaming  indus- 
try because  they  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulations,  charged  two  years  ago 
that  organized  crime  is  "rampant"  on 
Indian  reservations,  but  sources  say  that 
is  simply  not  the  case 

Governor  Hiomas  of  the  Gila  River 
Community  in  Arizona,  said  three 
watchdog  agencies  — the  tribe’s  own 
gaming  committee,  the  state's  Gaming 
Office  and  the  Washington.  D.C. -based 
National  Indian  Gaming  Association  — 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  orga- 
nized crime  io  infiltrate  its  two  casino 
operations.  "It  would  be  very  hard  for 
organized  crime  to  gam  a foothold. 
We're  such  a small  operation,  and  the 
regulations  are  very,  very  strict  — prob- 
ably stncier  than  (thoscl  in  Las  Vegas 
or  Atlantic  City,"  she  said. 

Law  enfoa'cment  agencies  also  play 
a key  role  in  conducting  background 
checks  of  both  casino  employees  and 
vendors  — a task  that  also  helps  to  keep 
the  industry  clean,  sources  told  LEN 
The  New  York  State  Police  check  all 
employees  and  firms  that  do  business 
with  the  Oncidas’  Turning  Slone  Ca- 
sino. barring  anyone  with  a felony  con- 
viction. The  Connecticut  State  Police 
perform  the  same  function  for  employ- 
ees and  vendors  at  the  Foxwoods  Ca- 
sino. and  casino  officials  inform  the 
agency  whenever  suspected  organized 
crime  figunrs  have  appeared  at  the  facil- 


ity. Sergeant  Hourigan  noted. 

"We  have  hud  situations  where 
we've  monitored  some  of  these  people, 
but  there's  been  no  real  problems  with 
organized  crime,"  he  said.  "Again, 
that 's  because  of  the  regulations  and  the 
background  checks.  They're  very  well 
regulated  and  they've  imposed  very 
strict  regulations  on  themselves.” 

Spiliover  Effects 

The  influx  of  visitors  that  casinos 
have  brought  to  once  remote  reserva- 
tions cun  result  in  spillover  crime  prob- 
lems for  neighboring  commumttes. 
sources  said.  "There  arc  instances 
where  there  are  problems,"  said  Gila 
River's  Thomas.  "There  always  will  be 
when  people  want  to  make  money 
faster  than  anyone  else  illegally." 

In  February,  Rhode  Island  Atiomey 
General  Jeff  Pine  released  statistics  that 
he  said  demonstrated  a link  between  "an 
expansion  of  casino  gambling"  in 
nearby  Connecticut  and  "an  increase  in 
crimes  associated  with  casino  gam- 
bling" — bank  frauds  and  scams,  thefts 
and  disorderly  conduct  — in  the  town 
of  Westerly,  R 1. 

From  19‘J4  to  1995. arrestsfor  thefts 
in  Westerly,  which  is  located  about  IS 
miles  cast  of  the  booming  Foxwoods 
casino,  jumped  24  percent,  those  for 
banking  violations  were  up  by  1 1 per- 
cent, disorderly  conduct  arrests  rose  20 
percent;  domestic  violence  arrests  in- 
creased by  5 percent,  and  malicious 
damage  and  drug-related  arrests  jumped 
18pcaeni  and  28  percent,  respectively, 
according  to  the  Atiomey  General. 

Pine,  who  oppo.ses  plans  by  the 
Narrangansetl  tribe  to  build  a casino  in 
Charleston,  said  the  increases  fly  in  ihe 
face  of  declining  crime  rates  staicw  ide 
The  figures,  he  said,  prove  that  any  eco- 
nomic benefits  provided  by  gambling 
operations  arc  outstripped  by  "an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  to  law  enforcement 
and  our  society  as  a result  of  increases 
in  problem  gambling  and  In  cnminal 
activity  associated  with  gambling  " 

Westerly  Police  Chief  Eugene 
Trombino  seems  inclined  to  agree. 
"While  It  is  impossible  to  correlate  the 
increase  in  crimes  solely  to  the 
Foxwoods  casino,  there  is  no  question 
that  Westerly  has  seen  the  effects.”  he 
said  in  a statement.  "A  good  percent- 
age of  the  increase  is  atinbuiable  to  the 
casino,  based  on  the  types  of  enmes  wc 
arc  investigating  and  the  reasons  people 
arc  committing  the  tomes. " 

When  contacted  by  LEN  for  com- 
ment. Trombino  said  he  didn't  blame 
the  casino  entirely  for  the  increase 
"What  1 indicated  was  that  when  you 
have  a facility  of  that  magnitude  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Francis: 


Controlling  police  abuses  on  Indian  lands 


By  Waller  M,  Francis 

Rcccni  media-bused  invcsij^utions  have  pro- 
duced numerous  compluinis  of  serious  police  mis- 
conduci  and  hrutuliiy  on  rescrvaiions  policed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police,  including  ihc 
Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  where  1 
have  resided  and  served  as  professor  of  criminal 
justice  for  the  past  five  years  I.  too.  have  been 
aware  of  many  complaints  against  Wind  River 
police  officers  during  the  course  of  my  dealings 
with  native  Amencan  students  enrolled  in  my 
college  courses.  Indeed,  one  of  my  students  pro- 
vided details  of  the  situation  on  the  Wind  River 
reservation  in  a paper  dealing  with  three  major 
incidents  that  affected  members  of  her  immediate 
family. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  current  manage- 
ment practices  on  reservations  policed  by  the  B1 A 
leave  open  the  opportunity  lor  major  community 
relations  problems.  These  agencies  lire,  in  effect, 
operating  without  any  program  to  minimi7c  and 
control  officer  misconduct  and  brutality  through 
reactive  or  proactive  strategies.  There  are  ex- 
tremely limited  methods  utilized  for  both  internal 
and  external  control  of  these  officers  and  their 
organizations.  Residents  of  these  areas  have  no 
real  opportunity  to  raise  complaints  and  seek  re- 
dress for  such  misconduct.  This  leads  to  ho.siility 
between  officers  and  those  they  police,  resulting 
m turn  in  ineffective,  inefficient  and  often  uncon- 
stitutional policing  for  these  persons.  Perceptions 
of  police  misconduct  arc  allowed  to  build  up  to  a 

(Waller  M.  Francis  is  a professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  Central  Wsoinmn  College  in  Riverton. 
fH'o.  He  has  testified  before  Confirvss  regarding 
policing  problems  on  the  Wind  River  Resen  ation.) 


dangerous  level,  since  residents  have  no  realistic 
avenues  open  to  them  or  holding  these  organiza- 
tions accountable. 

Policing  culturally  diverse  areas  such  as 
American  Indian  reservations  requires  a unique 
sensitivity  to  inherent  social  problems  such  as 
massive  poverty,  unemployment  and  alcohol 
abuse.  BIA  police  officers  arc  not  trained  in.  nor 


nity  they  serve.  The  basic  strategy  of  .iccouniabil- 
Jty  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a wniten  direc- 
tive system  involving  written  policies  and  proce- 
dures. 

Policies  for  the  operations  of  all  areas  of  a 
police  organization  are  developed  to  control  the 
discretion  of  officers  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 
Specific  policies  in  the  area  of  ethics  and  miscon- 


Each  reservation-basGd  BIA  police  agency  must  be 
held  locally  accountable  for  its  actions.  Any  internal 
affairs  system  that  is  regionally  or  nationally  based 
will  never  succeed.” 


do  their  managers  utilize,  community-oriented 
methods  of  policing  The  result  is  often  frustra- 
tion acted  out  in  the  form  of  police  brutality  and 
misconduct,  as  evidenced  by  a major  Associated 
Press  investigation  documenting  numerous  cases 
of  brutality  during  the  fall  of  1993.  Minimizing 
such  misconduct  can  be  achieved  by  utilizing  com- 
munity-oriented strategies,  open  citizen  complaint 
processes,  staff  inspcction/intemal  affairs  func- 
tions. and  external  review  and  policy-making 
boards  composed  of  local  tribal  members. 

Accountability 

Police  organizations  in  a democratic  society 
must  be  accountable  for  their  actions  and  proce- 
dures. Since  their  employees  use  deadly  and  non- 
deadty  force  and  have  the  power  to  restrict  a 
citizen’s  liberty  through  the  arrest  and  search-and- 
seizurc  process,  they  must  operate  under  the  close 
scrutiny  ot  the  management  and  of  the  commu- 


duct-control  must  be  formulated  through  the  use 
of  a code  of  conduct.  Citizens  must  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  provide  input  into  the  policy  for- 
mulation process.  Courses  of  action  to  direct  of- 
ficers in  using  force,  arrests  and  vehicle  pursuits 
must  also  be  specified.  Officers  can  only  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions  if  they  arc  made 
aware  of  the  policies  and  of  the  enforcement  sys- 
tem. 

Organization.s  must  tram  their  officers  in  all 
policies  and  procedures.  Ail  officers  must  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  in  these  situations.  Poli- 
cies must  be  constantly  updated  and  reviewed  for 
changes  in  practical  and  legal  areas,  and  officers 
must  be  trained  in  these  updated  policies  on  a regu- 
lar basis.  They  can  then  be  held  accountable  based 
on  review  of  their  actions  in  light  of  wntien  poli- 
cies. 

A system  of  discipline  is  built  around  the  en- 
forcement of  the  written  directive  system.  A oro- 


cess  for  investigation  of  miemally  and  externally 
generated  complaints  is  developed  to  provide  a 
fair  hearing  of  such  complaints.  An  additional 
component  of  this  misconduct  control  program  is 
the  use  of  self-initiated  reliability  tests,  including 
staff  inspections,  audits,  callbacks,  stings  and  other 
means  to  determine  adherence  to  the  written  di- 
rectives without  relying  solely  on  reaction  to  com- 
plaints. 

Training 

Training  of  officers  is  certainly  a major  area 
of  concern  in  light  of  the  recent  accusations  of 
serious  misconduct  by  BIA  police.  Officers  must 
receive  training  that  provides  them  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  be  effective  in  their  positions.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  hardware,  such  as  weapons  and 
handcuffs,  is  necessary,  as  arc  self-defense  tech- 
niques. However,  equally  important  are  training 
components  that  teach  officers  how  to  avoid  us- 
ing lethal  and  non-leihal  force  in  the  first  place. 
Officers  must  be  taught  how  to  use  stealth  tactics 
and  knowledge  of  situational  variables  when  re- 
sponding to  calls  for  service.  They  must  be  taught 
the  coniinuum-of-force  concept,  which  limits  an 
officer's  responses  to  those  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  De-escalation  techniques  of  conflict 
management  must  be  utilized  to  minimize  the  use 
of  force. 

A formal  outcome-based  training  program 
must  be  developed  for  new  officers  dunng  train- 
ing to  provide  a foundation  for  their  development 
as  ethical  officers.  Legal  areas,  such  as  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  must  be  stressed  as  the  core  of  their 
job  requirements.  The  oath  they  take  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  must  be  explained  in  detail  so 
Continued  on  Page  10 


OC  revisited 

To  the  editor- 

We  would  like  to  respond  to  the  article  by 
Eugene  V.  Morabito  m your  May  15,  1996,  edi- 
tion, “Answering  Questions.  Posing  New  Ones  on 
the  Use  of  OC  Spray,"  Wc  applaud  the  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Morabito's  analysis,  however,  we  be- 
lieve he  failed  to  consider  u very  important  point. 

Mr.  Morabito's  analysis  of  the  "success  rate" 
of  OC  was  based  on  the  experiences  of  a single 
department  using  a single  product.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  not  all  OC's  arc  alike,  just  as  all 
peppers  are  not  alike.  In  fact,  the  differences  can 
be  extensive  and  have  a profound  impact  on  the 
performance  of  the  weapon 

The  strength  of  an  OC  weapon  is  determined 
by  a vanety  of  factors.  One  of  the  most  imponant 
IS  the  capsaicin  level  of  the  weapon  Simply  put. 
an  OC  product  with  a low  capsaicin  level  is  not 
strong  enough  to  incapacitate  consistently,  par- 
ticularly subjects  under  the  infiuence  of  drugs, 
alcohol  and  mental  disorders. 

Capsaicin  level  is  easily  measured  by  an  inde- 
pendent laboratory  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  concentration  of  the  product;  concentra- 
tion simply  indicates  the  amount  of  the  active  in- 
gredient in  a canister  relative  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. For  example,  in  disclosures  made  to  the  State 
of  California  under  their  strict  OC  regulations,  it 
was  revealed  that  a product  with  a 10-pereent  con- 
centration had  a capsaicin  level  of  0.18  percent 
compared  to  another  product  with  a 5.5-percent 
concentration  that  had  a capsaicin  level  of  0.92 
percent.  (The  latter  product  was  Zarc 
International's  CAP-STUN®.) 

Mr.  Morabito's  amclc  cited  a 72.7-percem 
"success  rate"  of  pepper  spray  for  the  Tallahassee 
Police  Department-  Again,  we  suggest  that  this 
number  would  apply  only  to  the  specific  product 
used  by  Tallahassee  PD  and  should  not  be  used  to 
conclude  that  all  pepper  spray  is  72,7-percent  ef- 
fective. (Tallahassee  PD  uses  a lO-pcrcent  prod- 


uct with  a 0. 1 K-percent  capsaicin  level.) 

Regardless  of  the  capsaicin  level,  no  pepper 
spray  is  100-pcrccnt  effective  100  percent  of  the 
time,  but  we  can  assure  you  that  an  OC  weapon 
with  a high  capsaicin  level,  properly  manufactured 
and  properly  used,  has  a much  higher  success  rate 
than  72.7  percent.  Law  enforcement  agencies  us- 
ing a good,  higher-level  capsaicin  product  will 
confirm  this. 

RICK  WIMBERLY 
Vice  President 
Zarc  International 
Bethesda,  Md. 


OC  re-revisited 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  some  interest  the  article  "Answer- 
ing  Questions,  Posing  New  Ones  on  the  Use  of 
OC  Spray"  by  Eugene  Morabito  m the  May  15 
issue  of  l-aw  Enforcement  News.  While  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  study  quoted  look  accurate,  they  are 
not  helpful,  as  they  neither  separate  out  type  of 
spray  u.sed  nor  type  of  training  received  by  users 
This  last  IS  particularly  critical,  as  adequate  train- 
ing is  the  difference  between  high  and  low  con- 
trol rates  in  use  of  any  personal  defense  spray. 

In  1988.  when  I introduced  capsaicin-based 
personal  defense  sprays  at  the  first  conference  of 
the  Amencan  Society  for  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ers { ASLET).  virtually  nobody  was  familiar  with 
the  pniduct.  This  was  no  surpnse.  as  it  had  been 
available  for  a relatively  shon  time  and  the  ven- 
dor had  never  actively  marketed  or  advertised  it. 
Aerosol  Subject  Restraints  (ASRs).  as  capsaicin- 
based  products  arc  termed,  differ  from  tear  gas 
both  functionally  and  mechanically.  Functionally, 
fear  gas  (CN  and  CS)  are  irritants  and  work  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  making  them  less  appro- 
priate for  pain-resistant  subjects,  while  ASRs  are 
inflammatory  agents  and  work  by  inflaming  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea  when  inhaled, 
doubling  the  subject  over  with  uncontrollable 


coughing,  a lower-level  physiological  response  not 
linked  to  the  central  nervous  system,  making  them 
more  appropnate  for  pain-resistant  subjects.  Me- 
chanically. tear  gas  can  be  effectively  dispensed 
in'a  stream  which  them  sublimates,  while  ASRs. 
having  no  secondary  vapor  effects,  must,  to  be 
effective,  be  dispensed  in  a mist  which  can  be  in- 
haled. 

It  was  clear  by  1 987  that  successful  use  of  per- 
sonal defense  sprays  required  psychomotor  skill 
training.  Unfortunately,  nobody  — not  the  manu- 
facturer. nor  the  vendor,  nor  manufacturers  of  tear 
gas.  nor  the  FBI.  nor  Smith  & Wesson  Academy, 
nor  Def  Tec  Academy  nor  FLETC.  nor  NYPD. 

LAPD.  nor  the  Secret  Service,  nor  anybody 

offered  training  in  use  of  personal  defen.se  .sprays. 
All  that  was  available  was  training  in  tactical  use 
of  chemical  weapons.  Therefore,  a training  pro- 
gram in  use  of  personal  defense  sprays  for  street 
officers  was  developed  dunng  the  course  of  1988. 
and  introduced  at  ASLET  in  1989  As  pan  of  the 
educational  process  we  were  able  to  generate 
widespread  acceptance  of  using  ASRs.  and  sub- 
sequently tear  gas,  at  u level  of  force  below  that 
of  hard  empty-hand  control. 

Agencies  who  trained  their  people  appropri- 
ately reported  getting  a near-zero  failure-to-con- 
irol  rate,  m contrast  to  the  failure  rates  they  got 
with  tear  gas  and  ASRs  before  training.  Trained 
users  are  still  getting  a near-zero  failure-to-con- 
trol  rate  with  appropriate  ASRs.  about  a 92-per- 
cent control  rate  with  CS.  and  something  in  be- 
tween with  CS/OC  blends.  Poorly  trained  users 
continue  to^have  the  failure  rates  reported  in  the 
article,  independent  of  class  or  brand  of  product 
used. 

My  experience  is  that  appropriate  training  is 
the  most  critical  factor  m the  success  or  failure  of 
any  personal  defense  spray.  I have  been  tracking 
failures-to-control  for  a decade  now,  and  they  gen- 
erally boil  down  to  a training  issue  It  is  disheart- 
ening that  a decade  after  1 began  working  with 


ASRs  there  is  still  so  much  misunderstanding  of 
the  importance  of  training  for  successful  use  of 
any  personal  defense  spray,  tear  gas  or  ASR. 

This  is  inexcusable  considering  the  informa- 
tion readily  available  on  training.  The  current  ver- 
sion of  the  training  program  developed  in  1988  is 
available  through  the  ASR  Instructors  Council,  a 
not-for-profit  educational  corporation  (P.O.  Box 
1238.  Morrisville.  PA  19067),  of  which  virtually 

every  manufacturer  of  personal  defense  sprays 

tear  gas  or  ASR  — is  a member,  much  the  way 
they  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Defen- 
sive Spray  Manufacturers.  Training  academies  can 
become  members  on  written  request.  All  training 
material  is  then  made  available  to  them  at  no  cost, 
and  they  can  either  use  the  program  as  developed 
or  adapt  it  as  they  see  fit.  With  both  U.S,  and  Eu- 
ropean divisions  of  the  council,  the  program  is 
widely  used  worldwide  (and  is  the  basis  for  all 
other  spray  programs  currently  available).  Even 
so,  the  general  level  of  training  in  use  of  personal 
defense  sprays  remains  abysmally  low.  which 
explains  why  the  control  rates  quoted  for  ASRs 
are  abysmally  low.  as  are  the  control  rates,  not 
quoted,  for  tear  gas. 

RICHARD  B.  ISAACS 
New  York.  N.Y 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  con- 
tributing writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their 
opinions  on  topical  issues,  in  the 
form  of  letters  or  full-length  commen- 
taries. Please  send  all  materials  to 
the  editor. 
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ATF  gels  help  in  taking  down  Ariz.  militia 

It  took  an  unlikely  undercover  source  explosives  to  nmmof.*r4viiH.«:r>rHAr  a ii  ..  ^ 


It  took  an  unlikely  undercover  source 
— an  Anzona  state  game  warden  — for 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  to  crack  the  Phoenix-based 
Viper  Militia,  12  of  whose  members 
were  arrested  on  explosives  and  fire- 
arms charges  following  a raid  on  July  1 . 

The  informant,  an  employee  of  the 
Arizona  Fish  and  Game  Department 
who  called  himself  Scott  WeUs  and  posed 
as  a neo-Nazi,  provided  crucial  infor- 
mation about  the  self-styled  militia 
group  who  authorities  said  plotted  to 
blow  up  several  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  offices  in  Phoenix  and  its 
environs,  including  the  city’s  police 
headquarters. 

The  12  were  indicted  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  manufacture  and  possess 
unregistered  explosive  devices.  Six  of 
the  members  also  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  instruct  others  on  using 


explosives  to  promote  civil  disorder.  All 
have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  identity  of  the  agent  is  being 
withheld  to  ensure  his  safety,  officials 
said.  "What  we’re  worried  about  now 
is  protecting  this  person."  a top-rank- 
ing Fish  and  Game  official  told  The 
Anzona  Republic.  'The  Federal  people 
have  protection.  We  don’t.  We  have 
about  800  people  to  worry  about." 

The  unidentified  official  said  fears 
about  the  agent’s  safety  - and  those  of 
other  Fish  and  Game  employees  - were 
prompted  by  opposition  to  the 
agency’s  policies,  particularly  by  those 
who  resent  restrictions  on  land  use  that 
are  enforced  by  the  agency.  Fish  and 
Game  agents  have  conducted  undercover 
stings  of  suspects  accused  of  illegally 
capturing  and  possessing  endangered 
plant  and  wildlife  species. 

Officials  said  it  was  highly  unusual 


to  draft  a Fish  and  Game  agent  to  work 
on  a Federal  investigation.  The  agent  m 
the  Viper  case  was  deputized  as  a spe- 
cial U.S.  Marshal  and  assigned  to  the 
ATF  to  work  the  case,  according  to  an 
affidavit  filed  by  Jose  Wall,  a special 
agent  with  ATF. 

The  undercover  agent,  who  had  once 
worked  in  the  firearms  industry  and  was 
schooled  in  the  use  of  automatic  weap- 
ons. was  on  a wildlife  investigation 
when  he  met  some  Viper  members  last 
December,  according  to  the  affidavit. 
Months  later,  the  agent  hosted  several 
meetings  at  an  apartment  outfitted  with 
audio  and  video  surveillance  devices 
used  by  Federal  authorities  to  monitor 
the  group. 

The  affidavit  said  the  agent  was 
privy  to  many  of  the  group's  alleged 
plans,  saw  the  stores  of  weapons  and 
firearms  it  had  gathered,  attended  mill- 
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Crime  concerns  residents  most, 
but  the  media  should  be  blamed 

Louisville  polce  soy  perceptfonsinsuivey  clash  \vrthreal[^ 
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Respondents  to  a recent  poll  con 
ducted  by  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou- 
rier-Journal listed  crime  as  the  lop  is- 
sue facing  the  region,  with  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  also  ranked  among  the  chief 
problems  facing  the  eight-county  met- 
ropolitan area. 

The  Bluegrass  State  Poll  found  that 
27  percent  of  the  800  adults  who  were 
surveyed  put  crime  and  violence  at  the 
top  of  their  concerns,  while  5 percent 
listed  drug- and  alcohol  abuse  as  the 
mosL  important  issue  facing  the  Louis- 
ville area. 

Black  residents  who  participated  m 
the  poll  were  more  likely  than  whites 
to  list  substance  abuse  as  the  region’s 
leading  problem.  Substance  abuse  was 
cited  by  22  percent  of  blacks  compared 
to  only  2 percent  of  whiles. 

Carolyn  Miller,  a resident  of  east- 
ern Jefferson  County,  which  includes 
Louisville,  told  the  newspaper  that  she 
rarely  ventures  downtown  unless  “I 
absolutely  have  to." 

"It’s  like  the  kids  have  gone  mad. 


added  Deborah  James.  37.  who  lives  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  city.  "Every- 
thing is  out  of  control-  It’s  just  hope- 
less." 

But  residents’  perceptions  stand  in 
stark  contrast  to  reality,  according  to 
Louisville  law  enforcement  authorities, 
because  crime  in  the  Louisville  area  is 
well  below  the  national  average,  which 
itself  has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
“I  think  the  message  needs  to  be  put 
out  there  that  this  is  a safe  city  and  a 
safe  county.’’  said  Jefferson  County 
Police  Chief  Ron  Ricucci,  a former 
Washington,  D.C..  police  official  who 
became  chief  last  year.  "The  crime  here 
is  nowhere  close  to  what  I’m  used  to 
dealing  with.” 

Officials  noted  that  Louisville’s  vio- 
lent crime  rate  falls  well  below  that  of 
other  cities  its  size.  In  1993.  FBI  statis- 
tics documented  995.7  violent  crimes 
for  every  100.000  residents.  The  rale 
for  Rochester.  N.Y..  was  1,149.1  per 
100,000  residents;  for  Birmingham. 
Ala..  2.45 1 .4  per  100,000  residents,  and 


in  Tampa.  Fla,.  3.246.7  per  100.000 
residents. 

Some  officials  blamed  the  media  for 
coverage  of  enme  that  tends  to  blow 
matters  out  of  proportion.  An  ongoing, 
five-year  study  of  crime  coverage  by 
local  television  stations,  including  those 
in  the  Louisville  area,  appears  to  bear 
that  out.  The  study,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Annen- 
berg  School  of  Communications,  re- 
cently concluded  that  city  residents 
"are  probably  more  afraid  than  they  need 
to  be.’’ 

The  study  found  that  Louisville 
newscasts  devote  about  the  same  time 
to  crime  coverage  as  stations  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  - even  though  the  crime 
rate  in  Louisville  is  about  one-sixth  that 
of  Philadelphia.  One  Philadelphia  tele- 
vision station  devoted  32  percent  of  its 
broadcast  to  crime  stories,  while 
Louisville's  WHAS-TV  devoted  29  per- 
cent of  its  newscast  to  crime.  WHAS 
gave  "a  great  deal  of  emphasis"  to  the 
average  crime  story,  the  study  found. 


At  arm’s  distance:  Electronic  cuff 
keeps  abusers  away  from  victims 


A new  safety  option  has  been  made 
available  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence in  Hamilton  County.  Ohio  — an 
electronic  bracelet  fitted  to  the  abuser 
that  will  send  out  a warning  signal  if 
he  should  come  within  several  hundred 
feet  of  the  victim’s  home. 

The  20  monitors  in  county  hands  are 
being  funded  through  the  state’s  Com- 
munity Corrections  Act.  a new  law  that 
calls  for  police  to  make  more  in-depth 
investigations  and  arrests  in  domestic 
violence  cases.  The  result  has  been  a 
twofold  increase  in  the  court  docket  of 
domestic  cases.  The  $ 1 02,000  grant  that 
Hamilton  County  used  to  buy  the  brace- 
lets was  intended  to  help  create  a pro- 
gram that  would  open  up  some  jail 
space. 

Later  this  summer,  county  jails  are 
expected  to  become  more  crowded  af- 
ter a new  sentencing  law  takes  effect 
and  many  state  prisoners  are  moved  to 
jails.  As  many  as  1,000  more  inmates 
are  expected  to  pack  the  county’s  2,214- 
bed  facility. 

The  monitoring  system,  part  of 
which  is  identical  to  what  is  known  as 


electronic  house  arrest,  sends  a signal 
that  can  be  tracked  over  telephone 
wires.  Authorities  can  instantly  tell 
when  the  batterer  has  left  his  home  and 
whether  he  stays  away  from  the 
woman’s  home. 

Tlie  electronic  bracelets  make  emer- 
gency phone  calls  unnecessary.  Inside 
the  woman’s  home  is  a monitor  that 
detects  the  signal  sent  out  from  the 
abuser’s  bracelet.  When  he  comes 
within  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
woman’s  house,  an  alarm  is  sounded  at 
a monitoring  station  m Indiana. 

Officials  at  the  station  alert  the  ap- 
propriate police  agency,  and  a micro- 
phone is  activated  inside  the  woman's 
house,  producing  a recording  that  could 
be  helpful  in  subsequent  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. 

If  no  one  is  at  home  when  the  alarm 
is  sounded,  authorities  notify  the  vic- 
tim by  pager  that  the  security  zone  has 
been  breached.  The  pager  also  has  a 
remote  button  that  can  alert  police  if 
the  victim  has  been  confronted  by  her 
attacker  in  public. 

"The  main  benefit  of  this  is  that  the 


women  have  something  readily  at  hand 
so  that  if  the  perpetrator  comes  to  their 
house,  they  can  get  help  right  away." 
Terry  Wiilie-Surrait.  associate  director 
of  Women  Helping  Women,  a local  so- 
cial service  agency,  told  The  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer.  "This  gives  the  victims 
another  security  net.  Sometimes  with 
batterers,  when  they  make  up  their  mind 
to  hurt  someone,  that  piece  of  paper 
doesn’t  stop  them.  So  this  is  really  help- 
ful for  the  victim.  At  least  they  know 
someone  is  trying  to  help  them." 

During  the  five-week  period  the 
monitors  had  been  in  use  as  of  mid-July, 
six  women  and  their  accused  batterers 
have  used  the  bracelets.  One  offender 
already  violated  a stay-away  order  and 
was  caught  by  the  monitor.  The  victim 
was  unharmed  and  he  was  sent  to  jail. 

"On  any  given  day.  there  are  110 
domestic  violence  people  in  jail.  ’’  said 
Timothy  Shannon,  assistant  chief  pro- 
bation officer.  "That's  an  entire  jail  pod 
that's  devoted  to  handling  those  folks. 
If  we’re  going  to  have  an  impact  on 
lowering  the  jail  population,  that  was 
something  we  had  to  look  at." 


lia  shwils  in  tlie  wilderness,  heard  talk 
of  coming  "race  riots"  jnd  plans  for 
possible  attacks  on  Federal  facilities, 

To  avoid  suspicion  and  gam  mem- 
bers confidence,  the  undercover  agent 
look  the  “Miliiiatnan’s  Oath,”  partici- 
pated in  militia  shoots  and  joined  other 
members  in  an  agreement  "to  kill  any- 
one atteiiipimg  to  infiltrate  the  militia 
and  seek  retribution  if  any  member  was 
arrested."  the  affidavit  added. 

TWO  lawyers  Involved  in  the  case 
who  requested  anonymity  told  The 
Republic  that  the  agent  resembled  a 
biker,  with  u light  beard  and  tattoos, 
and  said  he  was  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance,  a neo-Nazi  group.  He 
claimed  to  be  a private  eye  and  kept 
poisonous  snakes  in  hts  apurtnieni,  in- 
cluding "poisonous  vipers."  said 
Deborah  Williams,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting defendant  Randy  Lynne  Nelson. 

Finis  Howard  "Rick"  W.ilkcr  II.  who 
led  the  group  at  the  lime  the  agent 
joined,  told  him  that  the  Vipers  -one  of 
whom  worked  for  AT&T  — had  run  a 
check  of  his  lelephone  calls.  He  ques- 
tioned the  agent  about  several  long-dis- 
tance calls,  then  asked  whether  he  and 
Nelson  coukl  check  out  his  apartment. 
After  visiting  the  agent's  home.  Nelson 
told  him  “he  no  longer  had  any  doubts 
on  allowing  the  reliable  source  to  join 
the  group.” 

The  agent  continued  to  pass  infor- 
mation to  Federal  agents,  including  a 
copy  of  a videotape  prepared  in  1994 
by  some  Viper  members  showing  Fed- 
eral buildings.  A narrator-  identified  as 
Viper  member  Dean  Carl  Pleasant  — 
describes  how  the  facilities  could  be 
occupied  or  blown  up. 

In  recent  months,  the  group  - whose 
members  included  both  males  and  fe- 
males. some  with  families  and  all  of 
whom  were  gainfully  employed  - had 


become  increasingly  strident  in  its  anti- 
government  rhetoric,  prompting  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  clo.se  m.  The  group 
was  expelled  from  the  Militia  of  Ari- 
zona earlier  ihis  year  because  accused 
Viper  member  Rick  Walker  had  butted 
heads  with  others  trying  to  improve  the 
militia’s  image  in  the  wake  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  bombing.  During  a recent 
Viper  meeting,  Gary  Bauer,  iii  whose 
home  auihoniies  allegedly  found  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  bomb-making  mate- 
rials, allegedly  boasted  that  he  had 
"once  hud  a law-enforcement  officer  in 
his  cross  hairs  and  was  preparing  to 
shoot  if  he  gave  him  trouble  ” 

Authorities  found  illegal  uiuegisiered 
machine  guns  and  other  fireurms  at  Vi- 
per members’  homes,  us  well  as  three 
bombs,  a slick  of  dynamite,  blasting 
caps,  ammomum  nitrate,  and  a chemi- 
cal that  Steve  Oit,  who  supervised  the 
ATF  investigation,  said  was  "twice  as 
sensitive  as  miroglycerin  and  It)  times 
as  explosive  as  flash  powder," 

But  auihoniies  became  more 
ahinncd  when  they  learned  that  some- 
one 111  the  group  downloaded  a list  of 
ATF  agents  from  the  Imcrnel,  On  les- 
lihed  that  Ellen  Adclla  Bcilivcau.  one 
of  the  group’s  two  female  members, 
suggested  that  the  group  "take  action” 
against  the  families  of  some  Federal 
agents  if  any  militia  member  was  ar- 
rested. 

On  July  1 1.  six  of  the  suspects  were 
released  from  custody,  but  under  strict 
supervision  They  must  wear  electronic 
monitonng  devices  and  arc  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  homes.  Prosecutors  had 
argued  against  rclea.sing  any  suspects, 
contending  llicir  threats  to  kill  govern- 
ment agents  constituted  a threat  to  the 
public.  Defense  lawyers,  however,  ar- 
gued that  their  clients  had  no  prior  crimi- 
nal records  and  were  a danger  to  no  one. 


More  belts  for  the  rood: 
SC  cops  offer  prize 
incentives  for  buckling  up 


South  Carolina  law  enforcement 
officials  arc  learning  that  when  it  comes 
to  getting  motonsts  to  buckle  up,  they’ll 
catch  even  more  files  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar. 

Since  the  stale’s  first  safely  cam- 
paign in  1 992,  repealed  educational  ef- 
forts and  strict  enforcement  of  scat  belt 
laws  have  helped  increase  to  63  per- 
cent the  proportion  of  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers who  buckle  up  — a nearly  two- 
fold increase.  Now  the  state  is  trying  to 
reach  the  remainder  with  the  lure  of 
cash  and  prizes. 

In  a campaign  that  runs  through 
Sept.  15.  officers  at  86  police  depart- 
ments. including  the  state  Highway 
Patrol,  will  be  handing  out  "thank-you" 
tickets  to  motonsts  who  wear  their  seal 
bells.  Recipients  are  eligible  to  win  a 
two-year  lease  on  a Ford  Explorer 

The  latest  effort  is  part  of  a program 
called  O.P.  STEP  — for  Occupant  Pro- 
tection Selective  Traffic  Enforcement 
Program  — which  in  turn  is  patiemcd 
after  one  m Canada,  where  98  percent 
of  drivers  and  passengers  wear  seat 
belts,  according  to  South  Carolina  pub- 
lic safety  official  Connie  Hoover,  the 
program’s  adminisisrator. 

O.P.  STEP  IS  funded  by  a $150,000 
Federal  grant  and  the  support  of  adver- 
tising agencies  and  merchants.  When 
launched  in  1 994,  compliance  rose  from 
58  percent  to  63  percent.  Before  a sec- 
ond wave  was  launched  in  late  Decem- 


ber, however,  compliance  had  slipped 
to  61  percent.  Officials  arc  hoping  for 
another  five-point  jump. 

Those  five  percentage  poin'  ire 
estimated  to  have  saved  22  lives  .id 
spared  400  people  injuries,  noted  Tom 
Enright,  regiunal  admiiiislralor  for  the 
National  Highway  Transportation 
Safety  Administration. 

Hoover  told  Tlic  Stale,  a Columbia 
newspaper,  that  the  tendency  to  buckle- 
up  can  vary  according  to  where  motor- 
ists live,  or  be  influenced  by  outside 
factors. 

Compliance  can  lop  90  percent,  she 
said,  in  communities  near  military 
bases.  About  iwo-lhirds  of  motorists  in 
urban  counties  like  Richmond  and  Lex- 
ington buckle  up.  whereas  only  40  per- 
cent do  in  rural  counties. 

Some  insurance  company  health 
plans  have  imposed  payment  restric- 
tions for  injunes  to  any  employee  in- 
jured in  a car  accident  who  was  not 
weanng  a seal  belt,  said  Hoover 

The  law  also  has  an  impact,  she  said. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  violating  the 
scat-belt  law  is  a primary  offense,  91 
percent  of  drivers  and  passengers  use 
them  — well  above  the  national  aver- 
age of  70  percent.  In  South  Carolina, 
however,  the  law  is  deemed  a second- 
ary offense,  meaning  that  an  officer  can 
only  issue  a ticket  for  failure  to  buckle 
up  if  he  first  pulls  the  driver  over  fix  a 
traffic  violation,  such  as  speeding. 
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Controlling  misconduct  on  Indian  lands 


Continued  from  Page  8 
they  understand  what  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  oath  entails  dunng  their  po- 
licing career.  Ethical  issues  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  recruit.s 
through  role-playing  and  other  practi- 
cal-ba.sed  teaching  devices. 

Once  new  officers  are  fully  trained 
and  released  for  duty,  they  must  be  in- 
troduced to  the  local  policing  climate 
through  the  use  of  a formal  Field  Train- 
ing Officer  (FTO)  program.  The  high- 
est quality  experienced  officers  are  used 
as  positive  role  models  lor  highly  im- 
pressionable young  officers  Specially 
trained  FTOs  should  be  used  to  social- 
ize the  young  olficcr  into  the  proper 
operating  systems  and  procedures.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  .such  positive  role  mod- 
els allow  u negative  subculture  in  the 
agency  to  persist  and  be  transmitted 
from  one  generation  of  officers  to  the 
next.  Tliis  is  often  how  police  miscon- 
duct and  brutality  get  entrenched  into 
an  oiganizaiion.  and  is  also  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  control  and  minimize  such 
misconduct  once  established. 

All  managers  in  BlA  police  organi- 
zations must  be  trained  in  their  role  in 
minimi/ing  and  coniiolling  miscon- 
duct, They  must  be  advi.sed  that  they 
will  be  held  accountable  for  their  offic- 
ers' conduct.  Strategics  fur  controlling 
misconduct  can  be  presented  to  man- 
agers for  their  u.se  in  developing  a writ- 
ten directive  system  in  general,  and 
specifically  in  creating  a program  to 
minimize  officer  misconduct  through  a 
system  of  discipline,  training,  internal 
and  external  complaints  and  self-initi- 
ated reliability  tests.  Each  BIA-policcd 
rcserv  ation  must  have  its  own  localized 
process  for  misconducfcontrol.  one  that 


holds  the  line  managers  and  supervi- 
sors accountable  for  their  actions.  Only 
then  will  the  community  feel  they  have 
a real  voice  in  the  process  of  policing 
the  area  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Complaint  Pn»ce.ss 
An  open,  formal  process  for  han- 
dling internally  and  exiemully  gener- 
ated complaints  of  misconduct  must  be 
established  on  each  re.servation.  The 
system  must  be  fair  to  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  officer.  It  must  be  easy  to 
use  and  must  keep  the  complaining 
party  advised  of  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
cess. including  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  complaint.  Supen’isors 
must  be  trained  in  handling  basic  com- 
plaints and  special  internal  affairs  of- 
ficers must  be  trained  and  available  at 
each  agency  to  handle  major  and  seri- 
ous complaints.  These  internal  affairs 
specialists  should  be  part  of  all  B(A 
local  staff,  charged  with  these  duties  as 
piui  of  their  rotational  assignment.  They 
must  be  fully  trained  in  both  internal 
affairs  investigation.s  and  staff  inspec- 
tion functions,  since  they  assist  man- 
agement in  audits  and  other  reliability 
testing  when  not  investigating  com- 
plaints. 

Eventually,  some  type  of  local  ex- 
ternal review  of  the  complaint  process 
must  be  implemented  to  provide  local 
residents  with  a method  of  holding  po- 
lice officers  accountable  for  their 
agency’s  operation  generally,  and  spe- 
cifically in  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints, This  could  include  a civilian 
review  board  operating  parallel  with  the 
policing  organization  during  the  com- 
plaint investigation  and  review  process. 
Another  model  would  provide  its  own 


complaint  process  of  investigation,  ad- 
judication and  recommendation  of  dis- 
cipline independent  of  the  agency. 

Several  acceptable  models  should 
be  provided  to  the  BIA  staff  for  adap- 
tation to  local  use  on  each  reservation. 
No  matter  which  model  of  external  re- 
view is  used,  the  perception  and  reality 
of  accountability  will  be  introduced  and 
the  local  residents  will  feel  that  the  po- 
lice are  part  of  the  community.  This  can 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  basic  com- 
munity-onented  policing  methods  and 
strategies  on  each  reservation  — meth- 
ods that  are  seriously  and  conspicu- 
ously absent  at  present. 


Be  the  best 
that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best 
in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad, 
complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
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at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can 
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diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the 
regular  one-year  price  of  $22  — you  pay  just 
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College  Resources 

Many  local  and  regional  resources 
can  be  employed  by  BIA  police  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  the  development  of  mis- 
conduct-control programs.  Community 
colleges,  such  as  Central  Wyoming 
College,  usually  offer  criminal  justice 
programs  encompassing  both  the  aca- 
demic and  training  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. Central  Wyoming  College  offers 
a semester-length  course  providing  48 
hours  of  course  work  on  “Law  Enforce- 
ment. Justice  and  Ethics.”  The  initial 
portion  presents  descriptive  informa- 
tion weighing  all  facets  of  the  problem 
of  police  misconduct.  The  final  section 
provides  a prescriptive  package  allow- 
ing the  student  to  deal  with  real-world 
scenarios  from  the  perspective  of  both 
the  officer  and  management.  BIA  man- 
agers should  mandate  that  this  type  of 
course  be  taught  for  officers  at  local 
colleges,  or  at  their  police  headquarters 
by  qualified  college  professors. 

Colleges  also  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  police  agencies  to  perform  re- 
search into  this  area,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  written  directive  systems 
and  codes  of  conduct,  and  to  help  in 
carrying  out  quality-of-service  survey 
instruments,  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  also  be  called  upon  to  hold 
regional  training  sessions  and  forums 
on  this  subject  at  Utile  or  no  cost  to  the 
BIA  agency.  Reservation-oriented  man- 
agement institutes  should  be  specifi- 
cally provided  for  BIA  police  officials 
to  help  them  develop  into  first-rate 
managers. 

Local/Line  Accountability 
The  key  to  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  necessary  program  to  mini- 
mize and  control  BIA  police  miscon- 
duct is  providing  for  locally  based  ac- 
countability of  each  reservation’s 
policing  organization.  Misconduct-con- 
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trol  programs  must  be  developed  and 
formulated  with  the  input  of  local  resi- 
dents who  will  then  feel  a part  of  the 
process  and  will  be  more  willing  to 
come  forward  with  complaints.  Each 
reservation-based  BIA  police  agency 
must  be  held  locally  accountable  for  its 
actions.  Any  system  of  internal  affairs 
investigation  that  is  regionally  or  na- 
tionally based  will  never  succeed.  Com- 
plaints will  not  come  forward,  and  the 
inve.siigators  will  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  local 
community  to  provide  the  necessary 
seiATces. 

BIA’s  region-based  proposal  does 
nothing  to  promote  staff  inspections  and 
self-initiated  reliability  tests,  which 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  such  a con- 
trol system,  nor  does  it  deal  with  pro- 
active measure.s  used  to  build  commu- 
nity support  of  their  police.  A nation- 
ally ba-sed  division  could  investigate  or 
assist  local  investigations  of  exception- 
ally serious  incidents,  such  as  the  pat- 
tern and  practice  of  the  use  of  deadly 
force  over  a long  period  of  lime.  If  only 
a national  team  is  utilized,  basic  com- 
plaints of  physical  abuse,  rudeness  or 
discourtesy  will  never  get  investigated 
and  the  local  residents  will  continue  to 
feel  alienated  from  the  police. 

Putting  Things  All  Together 
A multifaceted  program  of  reactive 
and  proactive  strategies  to  minimize 
and  control  police  misconduct  and  bru- 
tality on  BlA-policed  reservations  is  a 
definite  necessity.  Models  of  success- 
ful programs  for  minimizing  miscon- 
duct can  be  obtained  from  both  academ- 

Pluses  & minuses 
of  Indian  casinos 

Crime  spills  over  into  odjocenttowns 

Continued  from  Page  7 
sheer  numbers  have  a tendency  to  tax 
our  facilities,"  said  the  Chief,  who  has 
led  the  39-officer  agency  since  1995. 

"You  bring  in  10,000  new  people  to  the 
area  with  a facility  that  huge,  it’s  bound 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  area.” 

Indian  reservations  are  not  immune 
to  the  suige  in  ancillary  crime  that  ap- 
pears to  come  with  the  gambling  terri- 
tory. Capi.  Malcolm  Lewis  of  the  Fon 
McDowell  Law  Enforcement  Services, 
which  polices  the  Fort  McDowell  res- 
ervation 13  miles  northeast  of  Scotts- 
dale, Ariz.,  said  “a  good  part”  of  the 
seven-officer  agency’s  activities  "re- 
volve around  the  casino  — frauds,  bad 
check  writing,  counterfeit,  assaults  and 
minor  traffic  accidents." 

‘The  majority  of  our  crimes  at  our 
casino  are  committed  by  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  tribe."  Lewis  said, 
noting  that  the  casino  draws  anywhere 


ics  and  major-city  police  managers. 
Each  re.servation  is  culturally  different, 
requinng  differing  systems  of  policing 
for  each  reservation.  This  is  similar  to 
the  community-onented  policing  con- 
cept of  providing  diverse  neighbor- 
hoods with  different  police  services. 

Local  BIA  police  managers  and  su- 
pervisors must  be  held  directly  account- 
able for  their  officers’  actions  and  be- 
havior. The  current  practice  of  the  res- 
ervation superintendent  serving  as  the 
de  facto  police  chief  will  never  succeed. 
The  highest  level  BIA  police  manager, 
the  captain,  must  be  provided  with  the 
delegated  authority  to  manage  the  res- 
ervation policing  system,  and  be  held 
accountable  by  the  residents  for  hon- 
est. ethical  and  constitutional  police 
services.  A program  for  controlling 
misconduct,  based  on  the  models  pre- 
viously discussed,  can  then  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented  locally  on  each 
reservation. 

The  only  other  acceptable  alterna- 
tive is  for  BIA-policed  reservations  to 
opt  for  contracting  police  services.  TTiis 
allows  reservations  to  provide  police 
services  under  tribal  government  aus- 
pices. paid  for  with  Federal  funds  bud- 
geted in  the  past  for  BIA  police  ser- 
vices. This  involves  local  tribes  taking 
over  full  control  and  responsibility  for 
all  police  services.  Police  organizations 
would  be  brought  under  local  control 
and  accountability  through  tribal  coun- 
cils and  police  commissions.  The  strat- 
egies and  tactics  of  misconduct  control 
discussed  earlier  will  be  equally  rel- 
evant under  direct  tribal  contracting 
situations. 


from  4,000  to  6.000  visitors  each  week. 
"It’s  bringing  m the  economic  growth 
you’d  like  to  see,  but  it  also  attracts 
people  who  have  problems.  So  you're 
going  to  have  an  increase  in  crime." 

Lewis  said  the  casino’s  presence  — 
and  the  tribe’s  newfound  wealth  — has 
spawned  an  increase  in  the  social  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  Native  Ameri- 
cans for  decades,  including  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism  and  domestic  violence. 
"Whenever  you  have  extra  money,  ac- 
tivities in  different  areas  are  going  to 
increase.”  he  observed. 

Hourigan  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Police  told  LEN  that  some  spillover 
crime  is  probably  unavoidable,  given 
the  huge  numbers  of  visitors  the 
Foxwoods  Ca-sino  attracts  daily.  "As  a 
result,  motor  vehicle  violations,  drunk 
driving  and  other  crimes  have  escalated 
in  an  area  that  was  typically  very  ru- 
ral.” he  said. 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

4^.  Deadly  Physical  Force  — Police-In- 
volved Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Nonh- 
western  Universtty  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  S4S0. 

4-6. 'Vice  Crimes;  Investigation  & Pros- 
ecution. Presented  by  Rollins  College  Or- 
lando. Fla.  S295 

4- 6.  Field  IVaining  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla  S375. 

5- 6.  Supervising  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presenied  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  111.  $275 

5-7.  Communities,  Crime  & Justice:  Mak- 
ing Community  Partnerships  Work.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  for  Law  & Justice  for 
IheU.S  Office  of  Justice  Programs  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

7-8.  Instructional  Skills  for  Self-Defense 
& Firearms  Instructors.  Presented  by 
Hocking  College  Nelsonvillc.  Ohio 

9.  Stress  Management  for  the  Public 
Safety  Professional.  Presented  ,by 
Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.  Ypsilanti. 
Mich. 

9.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  111.  $225 

9-11.  Drug-TVak  IV  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla  S39S 

9-11.  Symposium  on  Integrated  Justice  In- 
formation Systems.  Presented  by 

SEARCH.  The  National  Consortium  for  Jus- 
tice Information  & Statistics.  Washington. 
D.C. 

9-13.  Inlemaiionai  Homicide  investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  Hocking  Col- 
lege. Scottsdale,  Ariz.  $450. 

9-13.  Forensic  Art:  Comprehensive  Com- 
posite Drawing.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  $550 

9-13.  Forensic  Art:  Facial  Reconstruction 
on  the  Skull  for  Identification.  Presented 
by  the  Nonhweslem  University  Traffic  In- 


stitute Evanston.  III.  $550 

9-13.  Police  Fii'earms  Instructor  Develop- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the  National 
Rifle  AssiKiation  Topeka.  Kan. 

9-13.  Police  Firearms  Instructor  Develop- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  Hamilton,  Muni 

9-13.  Police  Firearms  Instructor  Develop- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  Boise,  Idaho 

9-13.  Law  Enforcement  Tactical  Shooting 
Instructor  Development  School.  Presented 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  Castle 
Rock.  Colo. 

9-13.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Polite  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

9-13.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Ra  $495 

9-13.  Inspection  & Investigation  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Tallahassee,  Fla.  $495 

9-20.  Accident  Investigation  I.  Presented 
by  the  Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  In- 
siiluie.  Evanston.  Ill  $600 

9-20.  Superv  ision  of  Police  Personnel.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Nonhweslem  University  Traf- 
fic Insliiule  Evanston.  111.  $800 

9- 20.  Al-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville.  Fla.  $595 

10- 12.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Kansas  City.  Mo  $179/$  1 55/ 
$105 

10- 13.  Advanced  Electronic  Surveillance 
& Audio  Intercepts.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando.  Fla.  $325 

11- 13.  Women  in  Public  Safety  Confer- 
ence. Presenied  by  Hocking  College 
Nelsonvillc.  Ohio.  SIOO. 

13-16.  Yacht  & Maritime  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Annapolis.  Md. 

16-17.  Street  Drugs.  Presenied  by  Investi- 


gators Drug  School.  Orlando.  Ru  $195 

16-18.  Computerized  'Ihiffic  Accident  Re- 
construction I — Introduction  lu 
EDC  RASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill 
$400 

16-18.  Tactical  Ground  Fighting.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Wamor  Defensive  Tac- 
tics Institute.  Lindenhurst,  N Y $.300 

16-20.  Hostage  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando.  Fla  $395 

16-20.  Advanced  Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  (he  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy Hi  Management  Jacksonville.  Fb.  $495 

16-20.  Street  Gangs  Identification  & In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $495 

16-20.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  S495. 

16-20.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
sestigaliun.  Presented  by  the  Institute  ot 
PoliccTechnology&  Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ru  $495 

16-20.  Investigation  & Inspection  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Phoenix.  Anz.  $495 

16-20.  Police  Firearms  Instructor  Devel- 
opment School.  Presented  by  the  National 
Rific  Association.  Knoxville.  Tenn 

16-20.  Law'Enforcemenl  Tactical  Shout- 
ing In.slructor  Development  School.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Rifie  Association 
Castle  Rock.  Colo 

16-20.  Bloodstain  Evidence  I.  Presented  by 
the  Nonhweslem  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Las  Vegas  $600 

16-20.  Forensic  Art:  Advanced  Two-Di- 
mensional Identification  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Nonhwestem  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $575. 

16-27.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Insiiiutc  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  New 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizafions  listed  in  calendar  of  events. } 


Arizona  Auto  Theft  Investigator's  Asso- 
ciation, c/o  Sgt.  Joe  Brosius.  Tempe  Police 
Department,  120  E.  5th  St  . Tempe,  AZ 
85281.(602)  858-6205 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323- 
0037. 

Davis  & Associates,  PO.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (7 14)  495-8334 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rie.  2.  Box  3645.  Bcmyvillc.  VA 
22611.  (703)955-1128 

FUForce.  1607  N Market  Sl..  PO  Box 
5076.  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076  (217) 
351-5076.  Fax:  (217)  351-2674. 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  541  W 98ih 
Sl..  #345,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420,  (612) 
884-0249  Fax:  (612)884-2485 

Hocking  College.  Attn:  Deb  Fraunfdler. 
Marketing  Services  Manager,  3301  Hock- 
ing Parkway.  Nelsonville,  OH  45764-9704 
(614)  753-3591.  CXI,  2112. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby,  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788.  E-mail  dhutch@snei  net 
Internet:  hltp.//www  painolweb  com/hict. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice.  1018  Duke  Sl.. 
Alcxandna.VA223l4  (703)684-5300  Fax 
(703)  739-5533  E-mail  nijpcs@ilj  oig 

Institute  for  Management  & Police  Effec- 
tiveness. PO  Box  20562,  Mesa.  AZ  85277- 
0562  (602)641-8835  Fax  (602)641-4624. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 


Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030,  Fax  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Flonda.  4567  Sl. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  322 16 
(904)646-2722 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planners,  c/o  Kate  Brehe.  St  Louis 
County  Police  Department,  1900  Forsyth 
Blvd  .Sl  Louis.  MO 63105.  (314)889-2824 
Fox.  (314)  889-3316  Internet-  http:// 
www.dps.slate.ak  us/ialep 

Investigators  Drug  School.  PO  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33312.  Fax.  (305)753- 
9493 

Justice  Research  Institute.  6548  N. 
ShendonRd.. Chicago,  IL 60628  (312)761- 
8311  Fax:(312)761-8392 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association. 
444  N Capitol  St..  NW.  Suite  445.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20001  (202)  624-8560  Fax, 
(202)624-5269 

LEVA,  c/o  Susan  Krawezyk.  Dallas  Police 
Deportment  Media  Unit.  (214)  670-7560 

Midwestern  Criminal  Justice  Association. 
do  Nick  Mcicr.  Kalamazoo  Valley  Commu- 
ruiy  College.  PO  Box  4070.  Kalamazix).  .Ml 
49003.  (616)  372-5295  Fax,  (616)  372- 
5458 

Modem  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics  lns1i- 


lute.  71I  N.  Wellwood  Ave  . Lindenhurst. 
NY  11757  (516)226-8383 

National  Association  for  Civilian  Over- 
sight of  Law  Enforcement.  9420  Annapo- 
lis Rd..  Suite  302,  Lanhom.  MD  20706.  (301 ) 
731-5808  Fax  (301)794-0264 

National  Rifle  Association.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Activities  Division,  1 1 250  Waples  Mill 
Rd.  Fairfax.  VA  22030  (703)  2671640 

New  Turk  Stale  Division  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Services.  Bureau  for  Municipal  Police. 
Executive  Park  Tower.  Sluyvesani  Plaza. 
Albany.NY  12203-3764  (518)485-1415. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Clark  St..  P O Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204  (800)323^01) 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph  D..  PO  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353- 1690  (209)  527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safely  Insliluic 
1000  Holt  Ave  , #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499.  (407)  647-6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828- 

SEARCH.  7311  Creenhaven  Dr . Suite  145, 
Sacramento.  CA  95831  (916)392-2.550 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)883-2376.  Fax  (214188.3-2458 

Suffolk  Count)  Police  Department  Rob- 
bery Section,  do  Dei  Licul  John  Horan. 
(516)  852-6176 

Youth  Change.  275  N 3rd  St . Woodbum. 
OR  97071  1-800-545-5736 


Braintree.  Maw  $695 

19-20.  Computerized  Thiffic  ,\ccident  Ri'- 
construction  II  Introduction  to 
EDCAI).  Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  ID 
$300 

19-20.  Tactical  Straight  Baton.  Presented 
by  Modem  Warrior  Defensive  Taclicv  Insti- 
tute LmdenhurM.  N.Y  $.300 

20.  Stress  Management  for  the  Public 
Safety  Professional.  Prevented  by 
Frcdenckson Consulting  Inc  Fairborn.  Ohio 

2.3-25. 35th  Annual  National  Police  Shout- 
ing Championships.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  Jackson.  Miss 

23-25.  Street  Survisal  '96.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Norlolk.Va  S179/S155/S105 

23-27.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  InsUlutc  of  Police 
Technology  & Man.igcmcnl  Jacksonville. 
Fla  $495 

23-27.  Basic  Financial  Crime  Insestigu- 
lioii.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $500 

23-27.  Crime  Scene  Teehnologv  II.  Pre- 


sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic InsUlutc  Las  Vegas  $650 

23-27.  Mlcrucompuler-Assisled  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction  — EDCRASH. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhweslem  University 
Tratfic  instiioic  Evanston.  Ill  $700 

23-27.  Supervision  A Management  of 
Drug  Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  Insiiimc 
Evanston.  Ill  $.550 

23-Ocl.  4.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Inslilule  ot 
Police  Technology  /k  Management  Jackson- 
ville. Flu  $695 

23- Ocl.  4.  Accident  liivcsligutlon  11.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Nonhweslem  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $800 

24- 25.  Civilian  Oversight:  llliicprinl  for 
Action.  The  2nd  anmial  conference  ot  the 
National  AvsiK  iation  for  Civilian  Oversight 
of  Law  Enforcement  Wavhaigion,  D C 

24-26. 5lh  Annual  Iriiining  Conference  on 
Law  Enforcement  Pnifesstonulism.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Stiilc  Division  of 
Cnminul  Justice  Services.  Bua'.ai  for  Mu 
mcipal  Police  South  i-'allsburg.  N Y $175 


DA,  chief  square  off 
over  drug  prosecutions 


Continued  fnmi  Puge  I 
lain  the  quality  of  life  m Montgomery 
County  hy  reducing  the  harm  ansing 
from  the  production,  distribution  and 
consiimpiiun  of  illegal  drugs  in  he 
county."  The  policy  also  is  an  effort  to 
"ensure  racial  justice  in  the  investigu- 
non,  charging  and  prosecution  of  dnig 
offenders”  — a nod  to  efforts  by 
Mehrling  and  County  Executive  Dou- 
glas M Duncan  to  address  charges  by 
the  NAACP  that  the  county  Police  De- 
partment has  been  systematically  ha- 
rassing young  black  males  m high- 
enme  ureas. 

The  policy  has  intensified  a long- 
standing political  leud  between  Duncan 
and  Sonner.  who  has  served  as  the 
State's  attorney  in  Montgomery  County 
since  1970.  And  Mehrling.  who  Sonner 
said  had  sal  in  on  meetings  in  which 
the  policy  was  developed,  declared  (he 
Police  Department  will  continue  its 
"zefo-tolcrance"  policy  in  regard  to 
drug  users  and  sellers. 

Mehrling  could  nut  be  reached  by 
LEN  for  comment,  but  the  Police 
Department's  chief  spokesman.  Cpl. 
Geoigc  Ludmgton.  said  "She  stands  by 
her  policy  and  that's  no  tolerance. 
We  re  going  to  be  continuing  to  make 
arrests,” 

In  an  interview  with  LEN,  Sonner 
defended  the  plan,  saying  the  harm-rc- 
duclion  model  is  the  most  rational  ap- 
proach to  reducing  drug  use  — one  that 
is  incfcavingly  grabbing  the  attention 
and  support  of  law  enforeement  offi- 
cials nationwide  "Eve  talked  to  police 
chiefs  around  the  country  and  have 
done  some  reading  myself,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  mielligeni  police  depart- 
ments have  policies  that  are  similar  to 
ours  for  prosecutions."  he  said. 

Sonner  criticized  the  Monig'  mery 
County  PD's  emphasis  on  arrest  m its 
drug  enforcement  strategy,  saying  that 
while  It  has  "an  apparent  no-iulcrancc 
policy,  in  actuality  what  they  have  is  a 
'find-the-easy-arrest'  ptilicy  — make 
as  many  arrests  as  they  possibly  can 
instead  ol  getting  the  ones  we  gel  the 
most  benefit  Irom  " 

'Their  detectives,  who  arc  respon- 
sible for  drug  enforcement,  have  been 
given  no  leadership  from  the  top  as  to 
what  kinds  of  cases  they  should  de- 
velop. and  very  little  analysis  of  what 
they've  been  doing  They've  been  con- 


centrating on  numbers  rather  than  on 
quality  investigations  that  forward  law 
enforcement " 

The  result,  said  Sonner.  is  that  courts 
are  clogged  with  low-lcvcl  drug  users 
and  minor  dealers,  while  those  who 
control  drug-trulficking  rings  continue 
to  flood  the  county  with  dmgs. 

Previous  drug  enforcement  strate- 
gics undertaken  by  police  agencies  have 
not  worked.  Sonner  inainlamed.  con- 
tending a 40-percent  increase  in  drug 
arrests  last  year  hud  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  availability  of  drugs.  "I  don’t 
think  we  were  gelling  any  hencrii  out 
of  It  at  all.  Drugs  weren't  any  chc.ipcr. 
there  weren't  any  fewer  people  going 
in  under  the  Drug  Use  Forecasting  data 
or  anything  like  that  ihui  indiculcd  we 
were  having  any  success," 

Despite  the  opposition  of  Mehrling 
and  other  county  officials,  Sonner  said 
mail  from  county  residents  has  been 
running  lO-io-l  in  favor  of  the  change 
m policy,  illusiraiing  "the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  the  police  have  been 
doing  it  in  the  past  " He  added  that  he 
has  "a  lot  Ilf  behind-ihe-ucnes  support" 
within  the  Police  Dcpariineni 

Sonner  conceded  that  the  policy  is 
a philosophical  sea  change  in  the 
county's  approach  to  fighting  drugs,  but 
he  insisted  it  is  one  that  makes  perfect 
sense  in  these  fiscally  lean  limes.  'The 
change  in  philosophy  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  what  I'm  trying  to  do." 
he  said  "Wc  have  limited  rcsourccs. 
Lct's  put  the  emphasis  on  reducing  de- 
mand among  our  own  population  by 
getting  ireatincnt  to  them,  and  that  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  sales.  If  wc  keep 
demand  at  the  same  level  and  try  to 
suppress  the  supply,  wc'rc  in  a never- 
ending  battle  And  even  if  wc  did  suc- 
ced  in  doing  it,  wc  would  still  have  as 
many  addicts  because  they  would  just 
simply  go  to  Viiginia,  D.C-.  or  Balti- 
more " 

The  prosecutor  said  that  m devising 
the  policy  he  studied  the  works  of  ex- 
perts in  the  drug  enforcement  field, 
many  of  whom  are  calling  for  a reas- 
sessment of  the  nation's  anti-drug  cf- 
fons  This  IS  not  something  that  we 
just  dragged  up  out  of  a pond  and  uwk 
a Iwik  at."  he  said.  "This  has  been  de- 
veloped with  research,  expert  opinion 
and  the  combined  expenence  of  a lot 
of  people  in  law  enforcement," 
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